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Six years ago the New-—Cuurcn REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and for a, 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 


founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 


promise, so far as they shall be wat by men, to accomplish | 


the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 


by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 


been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary. critic says in a recently published notice: “ This 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;”” 
other says: “The New-Cuurcn REvieEw is a quarterly 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;’’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its seventh year the REvirw asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


EDWARD Ac WHISTON, Agent. 
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NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Vou. VIL.) JANUARY, 1900. —_[No. 1. 


THE WORSHIP OF PRAYER. 


In the last Passover discourse, the purpose of which is to 
unite all men in Him with the Heavenly Father, the Lord 
makes this generous promise: “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do 
it.” 

It is a promise absolutely without limitations except that 
- the petition shall be in His name. And the reason given 
for His fulfilling it Himself is, “that the Father may be glo- 
rified in the Son” — which evidently means that all the 
power of God to do good and to bless belonged now to 
His human nature, and could be effectively exercised only 
through it. 

This divine power He acquired by the same means by 
which He invites us to receive of it from Him. He asked 
in the Father’s name for that which He teaches us to ask 
in His name. For He said, “I am come in my Father’s 
name, and ye receive Me not.” “I do nothing of myself; 
but as my Father hath taught me I speak these things.” 
“ The Father hath not left me alone, for I do always those 
things that please Him.” “I have manifested Thy name 
unto the men which Thou gavest me out of the world.” “I 
kept them in Thy name.” 
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And what is meant by asking in His name, a very simple 
_ illustration may make plain. We send a messenger to ask 
for something in our name. He asks for what we want, 
and applies it to the purpose for which we want it. If he 
asks for anything else than what we want he is not truly 
asking in our name. If he uses the name it is only a pre- 
tense, not a true use of it; he is asking for himself, not for 
us. And so if he applies what he receives to some other 
purpose than ours, he does not truly ask for it in our name, 
but in his own. 

Now, our Lord had a. mission; and His mission was to 
save men ; for it is written: “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that the world through Him 
might be saved.” And by being saved is meant to be in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven, to be protected from 
natural evils, and to be introduced into the life of heaven. 

To do these things for men in the Heavenly Father’s 
‘name was the Lord’s mission; and first for their sakes He 
must fulfil them in His own human life. Therefore He 
prayed, and prayed for those things which He needed to ac- 
complish His mission. 

He went up into the mountain, and continued all night 
- in prayer to God ; and when it was day He called His dis- 
ciples and a great multitude of people, and taught them the 
fundamental law of Christian life, which is also the whole 
law of the kingdom of heaven. The prayer of the night 

was the preparation for the work of the day; and we shall 
not be wrong in thinking of Him through that night of 
prayer as opening His heart to the spirit of wisdom, the 
Word which was with God and was God, and from that spirit, 
for men’s sake, laying out in His own mind the whole order 
of human life in its perfect relation.to the Divine. It was a 
part of His work in the Father’s name to seek such wisdom, 
and then to impart it generously and lovingly for the salva- 
tion of men. 

On another occasion, when he had fed the multitude with 
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1900. ] THE WORSHIP OF PRAYER. ° 3 
loaves and fishes, and they, in their elation, would come and 
take Him by force to make Him their king, he sent them 
away, and departed into the mountain alone to pray. The 
disciples, sharing in the general elation and wild hope, were 
toiling in the tempest, and unable to get back to their home 
and their proper labors ; but im the last watch of the night 
He came to them walking upon the sea, and with a word 
quieted the tumult, and brought them to the land whither 
they went. And here again we must think of the prayer of 
the night as the means of doing His work in the Father’s 
name —as the humbling of His own thought. of self, and the 
submission of His heart tothe Father’s love, which gave 
Him power to still the sea and the tumultuous thoughts of 
men, and to bring His disciples to their work of service in 
His name. 

Once more we read of His earnest prayers in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, in the last struggle between the desire to 
save His own life, and the desire to lay down all that was of 
self, and bring to men the love of God, with no perversion 
and no limitation. From that prayer He came forth in the 
divine majesty of self-crucifixion, with no thought but of 
saving men from the evils which were then too strong for 
them. 

Thus by His prayers was He fitted and strengthened to 
do the work of His mission—to teach the way of heaven, 
to quiet the tumultuous cares for self and the world, to love 
every possibility of good in men with the Father’s own love 
of saving, and thus to accomplish the redemption of men 
from evil, and bring to them the love which is the life of 
heaven. The mission of men is to continue the Lord’s work 
from His spirit and according to His teachings ; for only His 
own work can be done in His name. They are to seek the 
truth of life, the strength to resist evil, and the will to do 
good; and to ask these for the sake of doing the Lord’s 
work. We are not to seek them to gratify pride of wisdom 
or purity or excellence; but simply that we may do good 
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service for the sake of our Lord and His children. And we 
are assured that whatsoever we shall ask in this way shall be 
done for us. J 

The experience of the Lord’s answer to prayer may begin 
very early. Even little children are subject to attacks of 
anger, of greed, of fear, which come down upon them like 
the winds upon the sea, not invited by themselves, not from 
any source that they know, not subject to their control. 
They can be taught to think of the Heavenly Father when 
they feel the storm coming, and ask of Him protection ; and 
they will soon learn that the evil is /wholly subject to the 
Lord’s command, and that with Him they are absolutely safe. 
What better thing can they learn than this? What learning 
‘or treasure of the world can compare with such experience 
of the Heavenly Father's protection gained in early child- 
hood ? 

The same experience has a new expansion with the changes 
that come in youth — with the developments of passion, of 
self-consciousness, of ambition, of plans for great accom- 
plishment. If one has not known the protecting power 
of the Lord from childhood, and still more if he has, he may 
now learn of the power and the will of the Lord to quiet the 
new turbulence of desire and of thought, even the most ve- 
hement, and to bring peace and contentment and trustful- 
ness. The lovely change from perverse wilfulness to a gen- 
tle spirit of service, which every youth ought to experience, 
is the sure and natural effect of seeking the Lord habitually 
in the trials peculiar to this period. . 

After this comes the ripening life in which some good use 
to the community is learned and loved, and one should seek 
of the Lord wisdom of life, continued protection from evil 
and strength to resist it, and the quiet joy in doing good 
service, which is the glory of the Heavenly Father, and the 
heaven which He provides and loves for His children; for 
the Lord says, “ Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” 

All these things from childhood to old age, we may ask in 
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the name of the Lord, for they are what the Lord commands. 
And we cannot ask more than He is ready to give; for 
««Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that 
the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask 
anything in My name, I will do it.” 

And other things, too, we may ask, as health and the 
means of living and serving; for our Father knoweth that 
we have need of these things. Only we are not to set our 
heart apon them, and make them first; but seek first the 
‘kingdom of heaven, and all these things will be added unto 
us, as we have need. They are from the Lord, and should 
be asked of Him, and received gratefully ; else they will not 
be blessings. To ask them from Him and regard them as 
His is the way to make them blessings ; and therefore He 
teaches us to ask for our daily bread, in which they are all 
included. | 

These are the things we are invited to ask in the name of 
the Lord; and to ask them must be the essence and sub- 

stance of our prayer. But it may still be worth while to 
give some thought to the manner and place of prayer. Our 
Lord gave us the words of a prayer, saying, “After this 
manner, therefore, pray ye.’ The first petition of this prayer, 
«‘ Hallowed be thy name,” is a petition that our desires and 
thoughts may be held reverently in the love and the truth 
which our Lord has made known to us, and that we may de- 
sire and ask nothing but what we can truly ask in His name. 

The remaining petitions of the prayer, rightly understood, 
contain all that He would have us ask for. They grow 
dearer to us the longer we live and the more we use them. 
Their meaning to us is our measure of heaven. Other words - 
may be helpful, but so far only as they are in the spirit of 
the Lord’s words and interpret them truly. 

And again, as to the place of prayer, no doubt our churches, 
where many are gathered in His name, are proper places for 
prayer ; for He says, “ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” And 
again, “If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
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thing which they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.’’ But these are not the only 
places, for the Lord says: “ Thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet ; and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father who is in secret; and thy Father who seeth in 
secret, Himself shall reward thee openly.” What little 
child has not been touched by the picture of Daniel, who, 
when the writing was signed which forbade any to pray ex- 
cept to King Darius, “ went into his house, and his windows 
being opgn in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his God, as he did aforetime.” A sacred 
place it was to him, that chamber with its windows open 
toward Jemisalem._-And a sacred place every one ought to 
have for himself — by the bed, or the desk, or the children’s 
bed — made sacred by the humility of prayer and the an- 
swers from the Lord. A 

The family prayer also should by no means be neglected, 
that the love of husband and wife may be continually replen- 
ished by the pure love of the Lord; that the children’s 
hearts may be open to the Lord and heaven ; that the home 
may be an abode for the spirit of the Lord. 

But what if the prayers in these several ways bring no 
open response from the Heavenly Father, no sense of light 
and love and protection from His presence? Then surely 
there is something wrong in the asking ; for we remember 
the words of the Psalm, “ If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear;” and the duty is urgent to explore 
the causes of the failure. And first we recall the Lord’s 
words : “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift’ — and we 
search our hearts accordingly. Is there enmity in our heart 
toward one near or far, whose welfare we do not desire?. 
Are we praying for exclusive blessings upon ourselves or 
those allied with us, and not upon all the children of the 
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Lord? Do we think that we in ourselves are more worthy © 
of blessing than others? Or are we desiring that we may 
be wiser than others, more free from evil, superior in good 
works ? 

When by such exploration our motives are purified, when 
our hearts are kind to all, desiring the welfare of others 
more than our own, and our own chiefly for the sake of good 
service to them, then we can say, “ ‘Verily Goa hath heard ; 
He hath attended to the voice of my prayer.” 

Every day the heart should be opened to the sunshine of 
the Lord’s presence, for protection and guidance, and love 
for good uses. The love of father and mother and children 
should daily be strengthened and hallowed by coming to- 
gether before the Heavenly Father. In frequent services, 
especially on the Lord’s day, the hearts of the church should 
be humbled before the Lord for mutual love and love for 
Him. The whole of life should be kept open to the spirit | 
of the Lord by prayer in His name from desire to do His 
work for mankind from His love. We cannot ask for more 
than the Lord would give of these blessings of heaven. The 
Lord urges us to ask for much, and for the best things we 
know — “ Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full.” And as these blessed things of the heavenly life are 
received, we may ask also for the subordinate means of use- 
ful service — for health and the comforts necessary to health, 
and all things needful for service; and they, too, will be 
freely given. 

Only, as the good things of heaven and earth are received, 
let men “ praise the Lord for His goodness, and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men. Let them exalt Him 
also in the congregation of the people, and praise Him in 
the assembly of the elders.” And “whoso is wise shall 
keep these things, and they shall understand the mercies of 
the Lord.” 
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THE WORSHIP OF LIFE. 


WE are told of people who passed into the other world 
with the idea that the happiness of heaven consists in con- 
gregations continually engaged in praising the Lord. They 
were permitted to try it until it became wearisome beyond 
endurance. So they received their first lessons in the true 
nature of worship. For worship is indeed the happiness of 
heaven, but it is not confined to prayers and songs of praise 
uttered by the lips. All happiness is from the exercise of 


some love. The loves in which the life of heaven consists 


are in general three, the love. of order or usefulness, the 
love of the neighbor, and the love of the.Lord. When 


_ these loves are received and employed, and the delight of 
.them felt and recognized as a gift from the Lord, it isa 


heavenly joy to unite in prayers and songs of gratitude to 
Him. So the love, life, and happiness ascend and culminate 
in this supreme act of adoration. So worship is not formal, 
perfunctory, dead, and burdensome, but full of life, joy, and 
peace. 

Perhaps the saddest moment for a New-Church minister 
is when he invites the people to worship, saying, ‘‘ The Lord 
is in His holy templé; let all the earth keep silence before 
Him,” and finds that they are not able to respond — when 
the service proceeds without a warm and happy participation 
on their part, or, worse still, is left largely to the minister | 
and a paid choir. Perhaps there is no greater disappoint- 


‘ment and sorrow in the heart of a layman who longs for the 
' New Jerusalem than to find himself in such a.congregation. 


Perhaps nothing distresses a congregation so much as to 
find itself in this state. For it has been prophesied of the 
Golden City by John: “I saw no temple therein, for the 
Lord God Almightf and the Lamb are the temple of it” 
(REv. xxi. 22). And this has been explained as meaning 
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that in the New Church there will be no external worship 
without internal; no forms without substance; no profes- 
sion of faith without love; no religion without life. (Apoc- 
alypse Revealed, 918.) 

The remedy, then, is to be found in looking to the life. 
Not in more study of heavenly doctrinés, not in more atten- 
tion to rituals and choirs, not in more cherishing of sacred 
things on the Sabbath, but in more faithful practice of 
them through the week, to bring down heaven into the 
earthly life; in more attention to the quality of daily 
thoughts, words, and deeds, to see wherein they are lacking 
in love to the neighbor; in more cherishing of the Lord’s 
service among men — doing, thinking, and loving more for 
His sake. 

In the heavens, as we have seen, worship exists as the 
culmination of service, and as an expression of gratitude and 
- love. But on earth, at least in early stages of regeneration, 
worship may exist as a preparation for service, as a means 
of bringing men into a state of mind in which they will 
aspire to real service of the Lord in daily life. Hence we 
are taught in the “ Heavenly Arcana,” 1618, that “a man 
ought not, while he lives in the world, to omit the practice 
of external worship, for by external worship internal things 
are awakened, and external things are kept ina state of 
sanctity, so that the internal can flow in.” But this kind of 
worship, helpful and indispensable as it is in awakening 
aspirations and preparing the way for better things, is not 
the worship of the New Jerusalem ; the love and happiness 
of heaven are not in it; and it never can satisfy the souls 
of those whose faces are really turned to the gates of the — 
Golden City. 4 

How precious, then, is that maxim which is laid as the 
very first stone in the steps which ascend to the temple of 
the divine humanity. They who would worship the Lord in 
His second coming must begin their approach upon the | 
great truth now revealed, “ That all religion has relation to 
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the life, and the life of religion is to do good” (Life, 1, 2). 
We can scarcely realize what a change this principle has 
brought, and is still bringing, into the world. By it the 
faith-alone worship of the past has been measured and found 
wanting ; the hymn-singing heavens of modern mythology 
have fallen upon it and been broken; the estrangement 
between worship: and work has been reconciled under its 
influence. 
There was plenty of worship in external forms and cere- 
monies before the Lord came into the world. He came to 
make it living in Himself.” If Christian cathedrals and great 
congregations bowing before Him and singing His praises 
on the Sabbath were enough for worship, His second coming 
would be unnecessary ; no New Church would be needed. 
But humanity is dead and lost without the divine life in it; 
the Word is without power until it is made flesh to dwell — 
among us; and it can so dwell and be glorified only as we 
make it the spirit and truth of our daily lives. The great 
and peculiar blessing and privilege, work and worship, of the 
New Jerusalen is proclaimed by that voice which John heard 
speaking from the throne of heaven and saying, “ Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shail 
be with them, and be their God.”” (REV. xxi. 3.) | 
He cannot be with them and be their God in the church 
on the Sabbath unless He dwells with them and is their God’ 
in their homes and work-shops all the week. Everything in 
His life and words with men, made luminous in the light of 
His second coming, confirms this. Thus we have learned 
that He has no desire for His own sake to be worshipped by 
men, but He has an infinite and unchanging desire to live 
with them, loving them and loved by them in return, con- 
stantly in daily life. It was this that led Him to bow the 
heavens and come down; age after age as men descended 
into sin and death, following them ‘with redemption and life ; 
never forsaking them, but at last taking even the flesh of 
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fallen, suffering, dying humanity upon Himself, in order that 
He might not cease to live with them in daily life. This 
is what the story of the manger means, and of the child- 
hood in Nazareth, and of the youth in the carpenter’s shop, 
and of the man who had not where on earth to lay His 
head, and yet who blessed every home He entered, and up 
.and down the land fed the hungry, healed the sick, the deaf, 
the blind; comforted the sorrowing, forgave the sinful, pro- 
tected the oppressed, strengthened the weak, raised the 
dead. All these things He did that He might live with 
men, and for them, and give His life to them, and show His 
love and win theirs in return, not for His own sake but for 
theirs, to bless them. In this way, in daily life with men, 
He glorified His humanity and made it divine. 

The truth of the divine humanity is the corner stone of 
all New-Church truths; but it has been revealed not for the 
sake of a new theology, nor a new philosophy, but for the. 
sake of a new life —a new consciousness of the Lord’s pres- 
ence with men in daily doing, which makes work worship. 
It is one thing to9profess love for another with the lips ; but 
love is known in the daily deeds of loving. Tenderly the 
Lord rebukes His disciples, saying : — 

Why call ye Me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say? | 
(LUKE vi. 46.) 

Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 1 command you. (JOHN xv. 
14.) 

If ye love me keep my commandments. (JOHN xiv. 15.) 


If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love. (JOHN xv. 
10.) 


This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I have loved 
you. (JOHN xv. 12.) 


The disciples of the Lord in His first coming had sweet 
opportunities to minister to His personal needs. Indeed, 
what a blessing, yearned after by all the mothers of Israel, 
was bestowed upon the Virgin. What a holy privilege to 
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bow her head at the message of the angel, and say, “ Be- 
hold, the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according 
to thy word” (LUKE i. 38.) What a joy to clasp the Son of 
God to her breast in the form of that holy babe. What a 
delight to minister to his daily needs in childhood and man- 


hood. What though it was always under the shadow of the 


cross,— what though the sword must pierce her own soul 
also as the thoughts of many hearts were revealed! Still, 
under that shadow was the light of a divine presence, and in 
that bleeding heart the warmth of a divine love. Or to — 
take another instance; with what a wealth of gratitude the 
sinful woman poured out her penitential tears upon, His 
divine feet, dust-stained for her sake — hot and weary in the 
toil of rescuing her. Or again, with what reverent tender- 
ness and purity of heart that other woman broke the costly 
alabaster and poured its fragrance upon His divine head, 
anointing Him, as He said, for His burial; because for 
Lazarus’ sake, her brother saved from death, enemies sought 
the Lord’s life. 7 

And now in His second coming is there nothing which 
His disciples can do for Him to show their love? Is there 
no blessed joy and.privilege of this kind reserved for them ? 

Yes, only sevenfold greater, loftier, deeper. Every man 
and woman who bows in reverent submission and gratitude 
for the blessings of life bestowed by the Lord in marriage, 
who recognizes all life as divine in its origin and sacred in 
its responsibilities, and receives every child as the Lord’s, 
intended to fill a place in heaven; and who therefore 
patiently ministers to every human need, enduring the toil, 
and pain, and self-denial necessary to keep a soul on its way 
to the fulfilment of the Heavenly Father’s purposes — that 
man or woman ministers to the Lord in His glorified human- 
ity. By every human cradle now we may hear, if we will 
only listen, His- angels singing their heavenly anthems, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
towards men” (LuKE ii. 14). Whenever the dust-stains of 
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sin are washed from human feet by penitential tears, there 
the divine feet are found, and the divine voice is heard, 
saying : “ Thy sins are forgiven. Thy faith hath saved thee; 
go in peace” (LUKE vii. 48, 50). Whatever we do for one 
another as children of the Heavenly Father, obeying His 


commandment to love one another as he loves us, we do - 


unto Him. “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these, my brethren,” He says, “ye have done it 
unto Me.” (MATT. xxv. 40.) 

Then, why do we not receive in larger measure this holy 
joy of ministering to Him when ministering to men? We 
keep the commandments. The New Church constantly insists 
upon the duty of self-examination, repentance, and reforma- 
tion according to the rule of the Decalogue. Certainly 
this is well. Our precious little manual entitled “The 
Doctrine of Life,” makes it plain that we never can do any 
good from the Lord, never can do any good which is good in 
its motive and purpose, until we shun the evils forbidden by 
the Ten Commandments as sins against-the Lord. By com- 
mencing here we can enter upon the lifé of genuine charity, 
or love, which is the life of real worship. Then the church 
and its sacred things will be valued, first, because it belongs 
to the Lord, and as a spiritual mother introduces men into 
His kingdom. The country will be next, because it belongs 
to humanity, and as a natural mother ministers to the life, 
comfort, and happiness of men on earth. One’s business 
will come next, as the means by which he maintains the 
church and contributes to the welfare and usefulness of his 
country ; and the home will follow as the basis from which 
he can do his business as a component part of his country, 
and as the nursery of the church and heaven ; and finally he 
himself will come last, as essential in ministering to all the | 
rest. This is the beautiful order of uses revealed to the 
New Church to be as a Jacob’s Ladder for those who keep 
the commandments. The Lord in His glorified humanity is. 
to be found, loved, and worshipped above this beautiful 
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series, while His holy angels ascend and descend upon it 
with ministrations of peace and joy to men. 

Now, in some measure, doubtless, we have received these 
blessings. In the degree that we have been obedient to 
this doctrine of life and charity, the happiness of obedience 
has been given; we have climbed the first round of the 
ladder; we have received the love of order and usefulness 
into our hearts, have been associated with angels of the 
lowest heavens, and with them shall be prepared to make 
our homes after death. 

Perhaps this is enough to expect of the New Church as a 
whole in the first century and a half of its existence. 
_Individuals may have gone farther. But it leaves the great 
object of. our aspirations measurably unattained. The Lord 
in his divine humanity is scarcely found; the joy of His 
presence is scarcely received. The sun of heaven does not 
shine directly upon the angels of the first heavens, but its 
glory is veiled by clouds. The Lord does not appear in His 
own glorified person, as in the higher heavens, but only by 
filling angels with His presence, or sending them down as 
messengers. The church fails to receive the doctrine of 
the divine humanity into the life. Its light shines in the 
world only as an admonition’to obey the commandments ; 
not as a witness to the love of the Lord for men. Its 
members are seen to be upright and respectable, seeking 
comfort and happiness in doing right in their homes, in 
business, in state and church; but to manifest little inter- | 
est in the trials, perplexities, and miseries of the world, little 
disposition to reach out a helping hand to suffering human- 
ity, little willingness to make sacrifices for others. We are 
taught that : — | 


‘ 


The first essential of charity is not to do evil to the neighbor — for 
not to do evil to the neighbor is to fight against the evils in one’s self, 
and repent of them; and the second essential of charity is to do good 
to the neighbor. Any one, from the principle that it is Christian not to 
do evil to the neighbor, may actually not do it. He, however, who 
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from that principle only does not do evil to the neighbor and does good 
to him, does yet not love him. It is from obedience to the divine laws 
_ that he does not do evil to him, and not from any affection of love 
towards the neighbor. No one knows anything of this affection but he 
who shuns evils as sins, that is, who does not love evils. Such a man 
comes into the affection of that love. For it is one thing not to do 
evil but good to the neighbor from obedience, and another not to do 
evil but good to him from an affection of love towards the neighbor. 
The difference is as between nocturnal heat and light from the moon 
and stars, and the heat and light of day from the sun. Neither the 
warmth of that love nor the light of it is in obedience, but in affection. 
For affection of love is warmth. And therefore they that do good from 
obedience are in the lowest parts of heaven, and in light and heat as 
of the moon. (Charity, 154.) 


The first essential of charity, not to do evil to the 
neighbor, we as a church have attained, I believe. But 
the second essential, to do good, I fear is not ours. Do 
we seem to be ready to follow the Lord in the service of 
- humanity ? to become the apostles of His second coming for 
the salvation of the world beyond the circle of our families 
and personal friends? Do we seem to be willing in a New- 
Church sense, without any ascetic and fanatical literalism, 
but in spirit and in truth, to practise the principles of stew- 
ardship, to sell all that we have and give to the poor, and 
come and take up the cross and follow the Lord as the 
Saviour of the world, asking not alone, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life for myself?” but, “What shall I do to 
extend this heritage to others?” (MARK x. 17 ef seg.) Are 
we as a church willing to have our peace of mind, the quiet 
enjoyment of orderly routine, and the usual round of inno- . 
cent pleasures disturbed for the sake of doing good to 
‘humanity? Do we love humanity, the Lord’s humanity, or 
do we love only the blessings of obedience to Him ? 

If we are not yet ready to thus follow the Lord for the 
salvation of the world, I believe the time is approaching 
when we shall be ready. A new love, a love for humanity, 
will be received from the divine humanity of the Lord, which 
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will give a new meaning to the words: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me” (Mart. xxv. 40). A new interest in 
the study of the divine humanity is awakening among us. 
Is it not because a new phase of life with Him in minister- 
ing to the needs of the world is to be entered upon, a new 
- Heaven, that of neighborly love, is to be opened, and a 
‘new period of service and worship in the church is to be 
given? 

A wave of discouragement has been passing over our 
little organization, of restless anxiety and discontent, and a 
growing sense of unworthiness; but with it, like the light 
of a new day dawning out of the shadows of the past, is 
coming a new perception of .glory in the Lord. Here in the 
Massachusetts Association especially, our thoughts have 
been turned much of late to His divine humanity, and: have 
we not been finding a new glory in it? And does it not all 
gather about the old truth, but with new significance, that 
the incarnation means the Lord’s love for men? Does it 
not mean a divine love of humanity which leads the Lord to 
follow it down into no matter what sin, sorrow, and degrada- 
tion? Does it not mean the taking of this fallen, degraded, 
suffering, sin-stained humanity to himself? a reaching out 
of His loving arms, an enfolding to His breast, a sacrifice, a 
chastening, a purification, a lifting up into a sacred intimacy, 
a blessed marriage, a holy union? Is not this the divine 
humanity ? 

And what use does He make of it? He said of it: 
« And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me” (Joun xii. 32). He uses it as a means of reach- 
ing men, of coming down to them in no matter what sin, 
sorrow, and degradation ; of appealing to them with truth, 
teaching and guiding them; of comforting them with love, 
encouraging and inspiring them ; and of drawing them one 
by one until all may be drawn unto Him, It is His will to — 
draw all humanity unto Himself in His glorified divine 
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humanity, because His love sends Him even to the lowest 
and the least, because it constrains Him to do the utmost, 
and because all humanity in His sight is a unit, made one 
by His all-embracing love, as one grand man, precious even 
to the numbering of the hairs of the head. (Marr. x. 30.) 

This is the humanity which He took upon Himself by 
incarnation. A grand man, a unit, a humanity of which you 
and I area part. And so in that lifting up of the Son of 
Man there is a lifting up, a redemption and salvation, a re- 
generation for you and me, and every other man that ever 
lived or ever will live. 

So the Lord made the cause of humanity His own, came 
into such contact and organization with it, so completely 
identified Himself with it, as to say, Whatever you do to 
humanity you do to Me. If you honor and cherish it, and 
help to build it up into the image and likeness of divinity, 
you honor and cherish Me, and help to build up my king- 
dom. If you dishonor, neglect, or destroy it, defacing or 
suffering to be defaced in it the image and likeness of 
divinity, you dishonor, aye, crucify Me, and neglect or de- 
stroy My kingdom. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” (MATT. xxv. 40.) 

Hence the work of the divine humanity is not finished. 
He is lifted up from the earth. But at His ascension He 
charged His disciples with His service, saying: “ All power 
is given unto Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- — 
manded you ; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” In this stream of humanity which is 
being lifted up to Him through baptism, and organized into 
His church, from generation to generation, His divine 
humanity is with us always, and is ever reaching down 
through all humanity to the lowest and least of His breth- 
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ren. A church is the humanity which He gathers about 


Himself as a garment, an outer humanity, while He still - 
goes forth, the Redeemer, the Saviour seeking the lost, the 
publicans and sinners, the outcasts and prisoners, the 
hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, and the stranger. If we cannot 
go, and go on, down, down until we reach the lowest and 
worst, ministering wisely, patiently, lovingly to the needs 
shown to us by the Lord, we fail Him as a church, and in 
the degree that we fail Him we cannot receive life, and 
power, and joy, and peace from Him. In the degree that 
we thus fail to serve Him in the life, we shall fail to worship 


_ Him in prayer and praise. Dr. Dike, when teacher of 


Church History in.our theological school, said that his study 
of religions had led him to the conclusion that no church or 
religious movement ever can begin to have much power 
until it reaches down and takes hold of the lowest classes. 
When it begins to lift them at the bottom it lifts all the rest 


_ above them. 


Certainly this is what the Lord has taught us by example 
and precept. The divine love sent Him to humanity at the 
lowest depths of the fall. He became the friend of publicans 
and harlots; not the righteous, but sinners, He came to call 
to repentance. His love reaches to the lowest and most 
wretched just as certainly in His second as in His first com- 
ing. What He required of his divine humanity then, He 
must require of His church, His next outer garment of human- 
ity, now. His words should lose none of their force and 
meaning in the letter by illumination from the spirit when we 
read, “ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you” 


- (JoHN xx. 21). If the divine love of humanity and the divine 


wisdom for saving it, which is in His breast, operates as the 
Holy Spirit in ours, it will send us where it sent Him. 

We have an important distinction in the doctrine of charity 
which is given to us, in the terms “ Debts of Charity” and 
“ Benefactions of Charity.” The debts of charity I have 
already referred to. They consist in what we owe of time, 
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money, and strength of service, thought, and affection to 
the church, the country, the business, the home, and self, in 
the regular, orderly uses of life. Of course these debts 
ought to be fully paid. Not one of these obligations should 
be in the least neglected. But in the benefactions of charity © 
our attention is directed to something beyond all this — to 
a class of needs arising outside the. regular, orderly uses of 
life, arising indeed from abuses, disorders, sins, and calling 
for ministrations not of duty but of mercy. We are taught 
that “ The benefactions of charity and the debts of charity 
are distinct from each other, like the things which are done 
from liberty and those which are done from necessity.” 
(True Christian Religion, 429.) 

Benefactions of charity, or love! What a blessed word 
that is — benefaction! It is from two Latin words, meaning 
to do good. Rich, indeed, is he who, after he has fulfilled 
all his duties of charity or love to the Lord and men in the 
ordinary course of life, has still some love, some wisdom, 
and some power left to do good to the poor, the needy, the 
hungry, the homeless, the man without a country, the man 
without a church. Rich, indeed, is he, and fit to be a king 
and priest unto God and His Father. For this is just what 
the Lord Himself could do, and did, when He came into. 
the world, and is forever doing for you and me, and forever 
wishing to enable us to do for others. For without neglect- 
ing the duties of His love in heaven, or in the church, or in 
the nations, or in the homes and workshops of His people, - 
or even in their innocent recreations, He still had love 
enough, and wisdom and power to come to the fallen and 
outcast, and minister to their real needs as human beings. 
And this He can and ever does do, making His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sending His rain upon the 
just and upon the unjust (MATT. v. 45), being kind always to 
the unthankful and the evil (LUKE vi. 35). His coming into 
a sinful world was a benefaction of divine charity, divine 
love. His care over the hells is a benefaction of divine 
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charity. The divine love sent Him in beneficence, and in 
beneficence He wishes to send us with the gospel to the 
poor. “As the Father hath sent Me, so send I you.” 

Can we go? Are we going to be kind to the unthankful 
and the evil until, touched by His love in us, they repent ? 
or until at least His will is done in providing for them what 
is best, what they really need as human beings that He will 
not cast off nor permit to suffer needlessly? Are we going, 
can we go to the innocent, sometimes called the worthy 
poor, the ignorant, the sick, the miserable — victims of selfish 
greed and heartless competition and monopoly —the down- 
trodden, oppressed, the bruised and broken lives strewn so 
thickly along the shores of time? We cannot, we will not, 
if we regard all the Lord’s gifts as our own to be buried in 
the napkin of earthly ease and enjoyment, or selfish advantage 
and power. We cannot if we are thoughtless of the time, 
strength, and money which we devote to ourselves, our 
homes, our business, our. recreations, taking it for granted 
that the Lord provides only enough for the fulfilment of our 
duties to them (Arcana Ceelestia, 1076). We shall not with-’ 
out some self-denial and without some suffering and sorrow, 
at least in sympathy with those who suffer, nor without 
temptation trials in taking up the cross. The Lord Himself 
in going before us was called a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. But within all sorrow was the joy of 
the divine love, and above the cross the glory of the divine 
humanity. And this is enough for those who love Him 
—the fulfilment of His promise, “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me,” and the divine assur- 
ance, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” The flashing of angels’ 
wings yust within the darkness of earth’s miseries, and just 
within earth’s discordant sounds, the divine benediction, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father ’’ —these lead us on. 

The. benefactions of charity are sometimes referred to as" 
if they were useful only to the children and the simple 
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— a means of initiating them into genuine charity. This is 
one of their uses certainly, but only one. And we are 
taught also that except a man be converted and become as a 
little child he cannot see the kingdom of heaven. It is pos- 
sible that we all need this initiating, and that the time will 
never come in this world when we shall not need it as a 
basis, foundation, and support of higher forms of charity. 
All power is in ultimates, and all regeneration is through 
ultimates into mediates. The New Church is to exist not 
by ignoring the literal precepts, and duties, and benefactions 
of Christianity, but by filling them with heavenly wisdom, 
love, and power. Is it not just here, in these opportunities 
to minister to a fallen and outcast world, that the church, as 
an organization, is to meet the Saviour’s cross in its final 
form, and derive from it the ultimate of power? Is it not 
here that she shrinks most from bringing religion into rela- 
tion to life? Is it not here that she will meet the most 
urgent calls for self-sacrifice, the need of the greatest 
patience and surrender to service without hope of selfish or 
worldly return? Is it not here that her most difficult prob- 
lems to solve will be found, the severest tests of her disciple- 
ship. For remember, all here must be done without neglect- 
ing the debts of charity elsewhere. “If ye do good to them 
that do good to you,” the Lord asks, “ what thank have ye? 
For even sinners do the same” (LUKE vi. 33). “When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors, lest haply 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But when thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot 
recompense thee” (LUKE xv. 12-14). Some quite literal 
application of these precepts is needed in our lives, together 
with the more spiritual applications of them, to give a strong 
foundation and support to our resistence of selfishness. © 
The danger in the past has been that this will be done 
with a sense of merit in it, for the purpose of purchasing 
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heavenly rewards. This danger may still exist, but our pro- 
tection is not in running away, but in meeting the enemy in 
the name of the Lord. It is in letting the light so shine 
before men that they may see our - works, and glorify 
our Father who is in heaven. 

In the Christian world all about us are the indications of 
this new influence or impulse received from the divine hu- 
manity. For the cry of “Back to Christ,” which began to 
be heard a few years ago, is being followed by an effort to 
serve and worship Him thus in the life of charity. The 
College Settlement and the Industrial Church, Tissot’s paint- 
ings of the Lord with men, and Sheldon’s religious novel 
entitled, “In His Steps,” which, overdrawn as it is, never- 
theless has found hundreds of- thousands of eager readers, 
are but indications of a great and widespread yearning to 
draw near to Him in the worship of life, and to find the joy 
of His presence, not once a week merely in the use of 
sacred things, but all the time in the use of things secular ; 
to know the delight of ministering to that divine humanity, 
now lifted up above all earthly needs, by ministering to the 
earthly needs of our common humanity, that it may be 
drawn unto Him. 

An unknown poet has given expression to this, saying : — 


Jesus, I thought I loved Thee: 
I remember well 
That day when Thou didst hold 
My trembling fingers in Thy pierced” hand, 
And take me for Thine own. 


And I did love Thee ; 
This poor heart beat true: 
It was no fancied echo when the voice 
' That spoke Thee mine 
Responded, “I am Thine!” 
But, O my Master! can I dare to tell, 
Thy faithless child has loved Thy gifts too well ? 
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I looked on all things beautiful and rare, 
Looked on earth’s flowers 
And thought them fair, 

I hid me from the rude and vulgar throng, 
And hoped it was Thy will 

That I might turn away from common men, 
And love Thee still. 


I dwelt among the pleasant sounds of life: 
I did not like the turmoil and the strife 
To come too near. 
And Thou wast in the thickest battle-tide 
When thou didst call Thy servant to Thy side; 
But I was too far off, 
And so I did not hear. 


My Lord, I will come nearer; I will take my seat 
Close to Thy feet; 

I will come down where the gray shadows lie, 

And there I'll listen —listen every day 
To hear Thy voice. 

It may be I must take a lower place; 

But let me have the shining of Thy face. 

It may be I must seek a humbler home; 

Let it be one where Thou wilt often come. 

Its door shall be upon the latch for Thee, 

And for the needy ones who claim 

An interest in Thy name: 

And I will stand and watch and wait to greet . 

The first faint echo of Thy coming feet. 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART II.—DISPROOF OF TWO FUNDAMENTAL FALLACIES. 


ERRONEOUS notions on any subject form no part of the 
subject itself. Therefore, under ordinary conditions such 
notions in any instance had better be passed by in silence by 
him whose object is to give for the help of others a clear 
exposition of any doctrinal truth. Generally speaking, one 
may count on having it come to pass that false views will 
in time lose their hold on the mind by the presence of 
truth, even as darkness is dissipated by light. But the con- 
ditions of the present question are not ordinary — they are 
exceptional. For so far as the opinions animadverted upon 
in the foregoing part on the origin of species and of the 
descent of man become conjoined with the pure doctrines of 
the New Church, the conjunction is adulterous. And the 
acceptance of the Darwinian doctrine of descent without 
qualification is not so baleful as its acceptance so modified 
as to meet concurrent modifications of Christian doctrine, 
whereby even the holiest doctrines of the Christian religion 
are debased and corrupted. For, I assert, that no one can 
hold the views here commented on as to the origin of species, 
applying thereto the distinctive term, miraculous conception, 
and at the same time be deeply indoctrinated with that truth 
in its purity as applied to the Virgin Mary. Belief in the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception is not of such vicious 
potency to effect the debasement and corruption of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

A sense of the dangers arising from these attempts to 
unite into one system the doctrine of descent with the doc-- 
trines of Christianity, and the consideration that the ten- 
dency of these several forms of evolution is to advance So- 
cinianism in the world, has led me to pursue a method of 
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treatment of my subject which ordinarily, as stated above, r 


should not follow. Moreover, so far as these errors gain a 
footing in the church, the church, I believe, harbors an 
enemy. 

According, then, to the method chosen, in this division of 
the subject it will be shown that the only reasons offered by 
those persons who imagine that the teachings of Sweden- 
borg give support to evolution in either one of the forms 
mentioned above, are the contents of certain passages from 
the Writings, which are pressed into this service by assu- 
ming that they teach not only what they do not teach nor even 
touch upon, but what, as will be made clear in the conclu- 
ding division of this exposition, is in absolute contradiction to 
the author's teachings elsewhere ; and is, moreover, in abso- 
lute incompatibility with the theological system of the New 
Church, as set forth in the writings of Swedenborg. 

Those passages have been supposed to establish two prop- 
ositions which severally and together give support to evolu- 
tion of the Darwinian type or of Darwinianism amended. 
The first of these propositions affirms that the first men on 


_ our earth lived like wild beasts; and the second affirms that 


of the first men the Most Ancient Church was formed. — 
My purpose in this branch of the subject will be to de- 
monstrate that both of these propositions are unsound ; that 
is to say, that the first men on our earth are not said by Swe- 
denborg to have lived like wild beasts; and that the first 
men on our earth were not they who constituted the Most 
Ancient Church. I shall confine myself here to the nega- 
tion of these two fundamental errors. The affirmation of 
the opposite propositions, that is to say, that the first men 
on our earth were a superior race, and that the Most Ancient 
Church was constituted of their degenerate descendants, will 
be set forth with considerable fulness of statement in the 
last division of this exposition. There, also, I shall under- 
take to set forth the truths of the New Church pertaining 


to the entire field of research which is supposed to be held 
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by the believers in descent. And we shall find that these 
truths cover the entire subject. Well grasped, they will be 
seen, indeed, to take in its every chief detail from beginning 
to end. And the reader who will go with me to the end of 
' this inquiry will, I opine, have the satisfaction of finding this 
declaration confirmed step by step all along the way. But 
before we proceed farther we must reduce the obstructions 
which lie in our way. 

The first of these propositions, then, affirms, as stated 
above, that the first men on our earth lived like wild beasts. 
And the passage from Swedenborg which is supposed to 
prove the truth of this proposition is found in “ Arcana 
Ccelestia,’’ 286, which I shall presently quote. Whether or 
not these first men are held to have been quadrupedal, I have 
not seen distinctly stated. They are supposed, at least, to 
- have been of ferine habits, and of ferine mental limitations 
with the potency, however, of indefinite development. The 
unbiased reader will be surprised to learn that the passage 
from Swedenborg referred to, distinguished as it is among 
the thousands of numbered sections in Swedenborg’s works 
as the only one which can be cited to prove this proposition, 
means nothing of the kind ; that it does not apply to the 
first men on this earth; nor does it mean, as applied to any 
racé of men from first to last, other than — as Op- 
posed to regeneracy. 

1. This famous passage I here quote : — 


In what has proceeded thus far, it has been treated concerning the 
most ancient people, in that they were made regenerate; in the first 
place concerping those who lived like wild beasts, and at length became 
spiritual men; then concerning those who became celestial men, and who 
constituted the Most Ancient Church. (Arcana Ceelestia, 286.) 


Now the plain teaching of this passage is simply that the 
people of whom the author treated in his explication of the 
internal sense of the first chapter of Genesis were they who 
before their regeneration lived like wild beasts. And if 
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Darwinianism had never been heard of, no one would have 
ever attempted to wrench any other meaning from the lan- 
guage. And this discussion might end here if we had be- 
fore us the purpose only of showing how untenable is the 
position of those persons who profess to believe in some 


sort of way in the animal lineage of man, and in the main-— 


tenance of their opinion point to the above quoted words. 

Is it possible that Swedenborg, if he had desired to inform 
the reader that men in the beginning of the human race — 
albeit the passage does not at all refer to the first created men 
— were of bestial organization, physical and mental, would 


have said simply they “/tved like wild beasts”? No. To — 


live like a wild beast comes home to the mind with such a 


distinctive sense that you cannot frame a sentence synony- — 


mous therewith which will be more definite and telling. To 
live like a wild beast means to live like a wild beast. The 
language is applied simply and singularly to the unregenerate 
man —a descriptive term applied to those men who are the 
subject of the Scriptural text in the first chapter of Genesis, 
and which is likewise applied by the author to the unregen- 
erate men of the present day the worfd over. It is impor- 
tant in this inqury to establish this fact beyond dispute. 
For that reason, I shall quote largely upon this point from 
Swedenborg. 

My first quotation will be a statement that the men of the 
Most Ancient Church themselves acknowledged that as to 
their proprium they were wild beasts. The passage here 
follows : — 


— 


The man of the Most Ancient Church in the humiliation of himself 
before the Lord, acknowledged himself to be mo¢ a/ive, nor as a beast 
even, but as a wi/d beast; for they knew that such is man’s — re- 
garded in himself, or in his own Proprium. . . . The Jews wereSo cruel 
and such wi/d beasts that they perceived delight in this, that when they 
had slain their enemies in battle, they would not bury them, but exposed 
them to be devoured by birds and wild beasts, whence it also may ap- 
pear what a wild beast man is. (Arcana Ccelestia, 908.) 
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The proof of my statement that unregenerate men of our 
time as well as those referred to in GEN. i. are said by the 
author to have the nature of wild beasts is abundant and 
conclusive. In confirmation of this I quote several pas- 


sages : — 


If man thinks what is false and wills what is evil, it causes him to be 
not only as a brute animal, but even worse than such an animal; for by 
those very faculties [of thinking and speaking] he destroyes the human 
in himself, and makes himself a wild beast. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5302.) 


The lusts of the flesh, of the eyes, and the other senses .. . are al- 
together similar to the lusts of beasts. .. . Wherefore as far as any 
one indulges the lusts of the flesh, so far he is a beast, and a wild beast. 
(True Christian Religion, 328.) | 

He who is made rational and moral from the world, and not from 
heaven also, is rational and moral only With the mouth and gesture, and, 
inwardly he is a beast, yea, a wild beast. . . . Therefore there is a spir- 
itual-rational and moral man, and a natural-rational and moral man .. . 
and they are distinguished by the angels of heaven as doves from owls, 
and as sheep from tigers. (/bid., 564.) 


Without the good of his infancy and first childhood, man would be 
more fierce than any wild beast. When this good of infancy is drawn in, 
then evil succeeds, and enters into man’s natural. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
3793-) 

Living in merely corporeals and sensuals . . . is little else than the 
life of brute animals. (/éid., 1594.) 


I conversed to-day, as I have done before, with spirits geapecting the 
human race, that they are worse than wild beasts, because that men live 
according to inverted order, and wild beasts according to true order: 
for men are prompted to extirpate all society for the sake of self, whereas 
with beasts, it is not so, unless in the case of certain species when urged 
under the goadings of hunger, then nature being such that according to 
order, one species should feed on another. In a word, it may be de- 
monstrated by many proofs, that “he Auman race viewed in itself, and 
when left to itself divested of restraint, 7s worse than fierce wild beasts 
of the forest. (Spiritual Diary, 2026.) 

Man does not live according to the order of his soul but against it, 
and in a way altogether contrary to that of wild beasts; on which ac- 
count, as I said to the spirits, if the natural mind of man resembled the 
wild beasts, it would be much better for him, but now he is much the 
worse of the two. (Ibid., 2027.) 
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Man [worse than wild beasts] the more blood he sheds, the more he 
filches of his neighbor’s goods, the more he desires, being never satisfied. 
His cupidity grows and increases till he comes to aspire for the posses- 
sion of heaven itself. (/did., 2028.) 


Man lives as a wild beast when the internal man is so separated from 
the external as to operate upon it only in a very general manner... . 
That man is a wi/d deast he has from the external man which, when 
separated from the internal, is im itself nothing but a wild beast. (Ar- 
cana Ceelestia, 272.) 

One who offers violence to charity is like a wild beast. Man is man 
by love and charity; but he is a wild beast by hatred, revenge, and 
cruelty. (/bid., 1006, 637, 908.) 

Sensuals, which by the body immediately communicate with the world, 
derive scarcely anything from spiritual good, for corporeal and worldly 
love principally reside therein. . . . The quality of the sensual of man in 
respect to the interiors is as a wild deast. (/bid., 9276.) 

They who are in those loves [the loves of self and of the world] are 
in evils and thence in falses of every kind, and as wild beasts look at 
and treat their companions. (/did., 9335.) 


It is interesting as well as instructive to note that the 
class of men who are especially designated as having the 
“genius of brute animals” are the atheistical champions of 
evolution, as will be seen in what follows :— 


The origin of all things is this: all things and everything is from the 
Lord. . . . They who conceive otherwise of the existence and origin of 
all things, as those who worship nature, and derive thence such existence 
and origin, are in such fatal principles that the /fanéasies of the wild 
beasts of the forest may be said to be much more sane; yet ‘here are 
many such persons who.seem to themselves to excel the rest of man- 
kind in wisdom. (Arcana Coelestia, 775.) 

He is called a sensual man who thinks only of such things as are in 
the memory from the world, and who cannot be elevated toward interior 
things; especially are they who believe nothing of heaven and of what 
is divine, because they do not see those things; for they trust only to 
the senses, and what does not appear before the senses they believe to 
be nothing. Such people approach near to the genius of brute animals, 
which are led solely by the external senses. (/did., 10,236.) 


These passages, taken together, confirm beyond dispute 
the truth of the statement to establish which they have been 
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so abundantly quoted. There is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that the phrase “lived like wild beasts” means that 
the men of that time had a nature and limitations as of the 
dog, the monkey, or the ass, or that they were less gifted 
- individually in their intellectual, moral, and spiritual potenti- 
alities than the men of our own time. To say that the first 
men were as low in their organization as the lowest beast, 
but were, nevertheless, men, is nonsense, and is unworthy a 
serious answer. 

“ Living like wild beasts” is not said of men .of stunted 
or undeveloped intellects.. Who they are, in whatever period 
of the history of the race they have lived, is made perfectly 
clear by the author’s own full definition of the term, and ex- 
planation of the comparison. They are men of depraved 
passions (True Christian Religion, 328), who, at the same 
time, may be natural-rational and moral men; for such men 
» may be rational and moral only with the mouth and gesture, 
and yet inwardly be “ wild beasts” (True Christian Religion, 
564), their internal being separated from their external so as 
to operate in it in a very general manner ; for they are wild 


beasts from this, that the external man, separated from the 


internal, is in itself nothing but a wild beast (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 272). Thus such a man lives according to inverted order 
(Spiritual Diary, 2026-2028). Therefore to live in the order 
not inverted, that is, in the order in which he was created, 
_ it may be said in passing, he did not live like a wild beast, 
In short, they who are in the loves of self and of the world, 
as wild beasts look at and treat their companions (Arcana 
Coelestia, 9335). And he who thinks what is false and wills 
what is evil causes himself to be not only a brute animal but 
even worse than an animal (Arcana Ccelestia, 5302 ; see also 
272, 714, 9174, 7523; True Christian Religion, 417, 296, 
566, 402). These definitions give no support whatever to 
the notion that in the beginning men lived like wild beasts, 

Nevertheless these are the considerations which must be 
taken up by those persons who hold that the men referred 
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to in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 286, as living like wild beasts were 
some nondescript creatures, of blended human and bestial 
attributes, from whom has descended the human race. And 
the same sort of logic might lead some rival school to hold 
that as the same ancestors are designated in n. 81 dead 
men, the reasoning is fully as sound which leads to the con- 
clusion that the ancestry of the modern generations of the 
human race were not living men. The passage in n. 81 
tells us that they — the very same people — were dead men 
of whom were formed spiritual men. Thus it reads: “The 
foregoing chapter [GEN. i.] treats of the spiritual man who 
was formed out of the dead man” (Arcana Ceelestia,.81, 
270). And we have here the same reason given to us for 
interpreting the term as applying to the spiritual state of 
the men therein described as in the case of the same men 
as described in n. 286. “The regenerate man,” says the 
author, “is a living man, but the unregenerate is a dead 
man” (Arcana Ceelestia, 977; see also Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 418). It is the umregenerate man who is said to 
be one who lives like a wild beast, and who in another as- 


pect is called “a dead man.” But literally such a man is — 


neither a wild beast nor a dead man. 

It has been thought that as “wild beast” in the literal 
sense of the Scriptures does not, according to the require- 
ments of the internal sense, always mean a.ferocious beast, 
that therefore in the instance before us living like wild 
beasts may mean living like harmless wild beasts. What 
the language stands for in Swedenborg’s vocabulary has been 
already conclusively shown by many examples. But the 
specious reasoning referred to is, moreover, fully met by the 
consideration that the language quoted from “ Arcana Cee- 
lestia,” 286, is not a part of the Scriptural text, but is the 
author’s own text, and therefore such reasoning implies that 


within Swedenborg’s own text there is an internal sense. If, 


however, the language in question had been a part of the 
Scriptural text, such reasoning would be absurd. This per- 
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haps may be more readily seen by the aid of an example. 
For instance, we read in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1949, this : — 


“ He shall be a wild-ass man ” signifies rational truth. . . . The wild- 
ass is a mule of the wilderness, or an ass of the forest, and it signifies 
the rational of man. . . . It is the same whether we speak of rational 
truth, or of a man who is of such a nature. : 


Now there is as good reason to affirm from this statement 
that we have descended from the wild-ass as to hold like state- 
ments otherwhere that we have descended from harmless wild 
beasts. 

From the quotations adduced it is unquestionable that to 

live like a wild beast is to live the life of the unregenerate 
man. The unregenerate man is a degenerate man, whose 
_ restoration is his regeneration. The term in question is 
therefore predicable only of men who succeeded men who 
were not degenerate, that is, of those men who were created 
in order. For it must not be lost sight of that man makes 
himself a wild beast by destroying the human in himself 
(Arcana Coelestia, §302). The same important truth is set 
forth in another but equally forcible form in “ Divine Provi- 
dence,” 276, previously quoted. 
This large: array of citation ought certainly to convince 
the reader that of the term before us this is the undeniable 
signification ; and that the spiritual state which it stands 
for is that of the unregenerate man. But more than all 
this, and with superadded force, there is expressed specific 
authority for stating, not on mere exegetical grounds, but 
by citing Swedenborg’s own words, that men are called wild 
beasts in the very chapter in Genesis referred to in n. 286, 
because they were not yet a church, but men about to be- 
come regenerate. He says: “The reason why they are 
‘called in GEN. i. 24, 25, beast and wild beast of the earth, 
is because . . . the first chapter treats of what was not yet 
a church, or of man about to become regenerate.’’ (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 246.) 
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Further enquiry on these lines would be unnecessary were 
it not that a prevalent and harmful error has for its sole 
support the one misconception of the term before us. And 
for that reason, I propose to carry this discussion a step or 
or two further on, when in my judgment, I shall leave this 
branch of the subject so fully set forth as to carry convic- 
tion to every thoughtful reader. 

The state then of being like wild beasts succeeded the 
state when men were not like wild beasts. The language 
also implies with all the force of a direct statement that 
there was a period when men were not like wild beasts, 
which antedates the period when men were like wild beasts. 

If the reader will now give to the passage presently to be 
set before him careful examination in order that he may get 
a clear and defined understanding of its significance and 
logical force in the premises, he certainly will not dispute 
the statement which I make here, namely this, that the 
passage n. 286 fairly construed does not in the slightest de- 
gree give support to the idea that the first men on our earth 
were like wild beasts, or lived like wild beasts; nor will he 
deny that the passage n. 1002, proves with final force the 
statement that the first men on our earth were not like 
wild beasts, nor lived like wild beasts. 

Let us then quote and carefully and critically examine 
this passage. We read as follows : — 


The people of the most ancient time never ate the flesh of any beast 
or fowl, but only seeds, especially bread made of wheat, also the fruits 
of trees, esculent plants, milk; and what is produced from milk as but- 
ter. To kill animals, and to eat their flesh, was to them unlawful, and 
seemed as something bestial. They only sought from them service and 
use, as appears from GEN. i. 29, 30; but in succeeding times, when man 
began to grow fierce like a wild beast, yea fiercer, then first they began 
~ to kill animals, and to eat their flesh, and because men were of sucha 
character, it was even permitted. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1002.) 


We are told then in these words of Swedenborg that the 
people of the most ancient time, who are they about whom 
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and especially about whose way of living we are consider- 
ing, even the primeval ancestors of the human race, never 
ate the flesh of any beast or fowl, but lived on bread, fruits, 
milk, and butter. But the people who succeeded these pri- 
meval men, that is, at a later period in the history of the 
human race, began to kill animals and eat their flesh. This 
later period was coeval with that in which the descendants 
of the people of the most ancient time began to grow fierce, 
and even fiercer than wild beasts. The period then in 
which men lived like wild beasts, and killed animals and ate 
their flesh was subsequent to the period when they did not 
live like wild beasts, and did not eat the flesh of animals. 
They were then in the love of the neighbor, but, to use the 
language of Swedenborg, “ When the love of the neighbor 
was turned into the love of self and this love increased, 
then human love was turned into animal love, and man from 
‘man became a beast” (Divine Providence, 276): There is 
no ambiguity here, no equivocal clauses or words. The 
sense of the language is unmistakable and beyond dispute. 
It is this: The first men who lived upon this earth did not 
~ live like wild beasts ; their descendants did. 

2. The passage just quoted, moreover, demonstrates be- 
yond question that the men from whom the Most Ancient 
Church was established were not the first men who lived 
upon this earth; for they of whom it was established were, 
according to n. 286, men who lived like wild beasts, and so 
it must have been formed at the time when those men lived,» 
who, as stated above, were they who succeeded the men of 
the most ancient time. It is important that the reader’s at- 
tention should be called to this fact; for persons who cite 
Swedenborg in “ Arcana Cceelestia,” 286, to prove that the 
' first men on this earth were beasts, are compelled through 
logical consistency to hold that the men who constituted the 
Most Ancient Church were those first men, since the pas- 
_ sage referred to says that at some time men lived like wild 

beasts, and by regeneration became spiritual men, and con- 
stituted the Most Ancient Church in its beginning. 
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Nor will it answer to insist that although the men who 
lived like wild beasts were the first men, nevertheless the 
Most Ancient Church was not constituted of those first 
men, but of men who were like the first men in their bestial 
habits. It is answered that the race then was at a standstill 
from the start to the time when the Most Ancient Church 
was established. 

That method of reasoning, I say, will not answer, because 
what is offered as proof that men were bestial in the begin- 
ning is that they of the Most Ancient Church were such. 
To say then in the next breath that the Most Ancient 
Church was instituted at a period many generations after- 
wards is to say that it was instituted at a period many gen- 
erations subsequent to its establishment. 

The next step in this discussion is to show, by direct state- 
ments from Swedenborg, what is given above as the logical 
outcome of the premises, that the Most Ancient Church 
was not a church of the earliest time. To establish this 
important fact, I deem it proper to quote largely from Swe- 
denborg, and for a similar reason to that given in another 
connection, that is, that the mistake of regarding the Most 
Ancient Church as constituted of the first men on the 
earth is quite prevalent. 

The quotations referred to here follow : — 

It has been believed by many that by Adam and Eve... are not 
meant the man and woman first created . . . consequently that the 


earth was inhabited before Adam. By Adam and his wife is meant 
the Most Ancient Church in this earth. (True Christian Religion, 466.) 


What person is there of sound mind who cannot see that by what is 
related of Adam is not meant any states of the Arst.formed man, but 
states of the church? (Coronis, 33.) 

Adam was not the first man, but by Adam and his wife the first — 
church on this globe is representatively described. (True Christian Re- 
ligion, 520.) 

The Most Ancient people in the Golden Age, such as had any relig- 
ion, worshipped one God whom they called Jehovah; and likewise the 


Ancient people in the following age. (/#d., 9.) 
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[We read] in the beginning Goc created the heaven and the earth, 
and the earth was waste and void. The earth’s being waste and void 
signifies that there was no /onger any good of love or truth of doctrine 
among its inhabitants. (Coronis, 23.) 


By Adam and his wife are not understood she first of all men cre- 
. ated in this world, but the men of the Most Ancient Church, the new 
creation or regeneration of whom is thus described; their new creation 
or regeneration itself in the first chapter by the creation of heaven and 
earth. . . . All these [the things therein related concerning Adam and 
Eve] are representatives by which is described the establishment of the 
Most Ancient Church, its state and change, and at length its. destruc- — 
tion. (Divine Providence, 241.) 


By Adam and Eve then is meant the Most Ancient 
Church on this earth, not the first man and woman; for the 
earth was inhabited before Adam (True Christian Religion, 
466). By Adam and his wife the first church is represent- 
atively described (/did., 520). The new creation or regen- 
eration of the men of that church is described in the first 
chapter of Genesis by the creation of heaven and earth 
(Divine Providence, 241). This church was established at 
a period, signified by “the earth was waste and void,” when 
there was no longer any good of love or truth of doctrine 
‘among its inhabitants (Coronis, 23); and therefore it was 
established at a period subsequent to that when ¢here was 
the good of love and truth of doctrine among its inhabitants. 
Nor must it be supposed that the Most Ancient people in 
the Golden Age were universally a religious people (True 
Christian Religion, 9). They were not. The point is im- 
portant not only as showing how erroneous are the common 
‘notions on the subject, but also as showing that this people 
so differed among themselves that some were capable of 
being regenerated and forming a church and some were not. 
The terrible alternative involved in the proposition that the 
Most Ancient Church was composed of the first created 
men is that some of those people fresh from the hands of 
their Maker were doomed the instant they were created. 

A passage of like import to that above quoted from 
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«True Christian Religion,” 9, is “Apocalypse Explained,” 
109. The latter standing by itself is equivocal somewhat, 
but placed in connection with “True Christian Religion,” 
9, the one is explained and the other reenforced. It is as 
follows : — 

In the first chapters of Genesis . . . the tree of life there mentioned 
signifies the good of love to the Lord, and thence celestial joy which 
they possessed who then composed the church, and who are understood 
by the man and his wife. (Apocalypse Explained, 109.) 


As the passage in “True Christian Religion,” 9, un- 
doubtedly implies that some of the people who lived in the 
Golden Age had not religion, if some, or a part only of that 
people had religion, then the sentence in “Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 109, which reads “ which they possessed who then 
composed the church,” may also imply that there were men 
at that time who were not included in the class “who then 
composed the church,” 

It is an important point we have before us. It is chiefly 
important in giving clear thought respecting the beginning 
of churches from the first, the Most Ancient, to the last, 
the crowning one of all, the New Jerusalem. But to those 
who have supposed that the human race were ever wild 
beasts in any other than in the theological sense of the 
words, it is deserving of special consideration. For as has 
been shown, the people who are said to have lived like wild 
beasts were they who then composed the church, and a 
pertinent question then is what sort of creatures were they 
who did not compose the church ? 

As strikingly confirmatory of the important truth we have 
been considering I quote the following: — | 


Those who know or see nothing by reason of their ignorance, was the 
case with the Gentiles formerly, and is the case also with the Gentiles 
at this day. When it is the last time of vastation with those who know, 
and do not wish to know, or who see, and do not wish to see, then a 
church arises anew not amongst them, but amongst those whom they 
call Gentiles. This was the case with the Most Ancient Church which 
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existed before the flood, as with the Ancient Church which existed after 
the flood, and so with the Jewish Church. (Arcana Ceelestia, 410.) 


3. The people who composed the Most Ancient Church 
were they who had been living in evils and falses. Through 
the process of regeneration they entered into that church. 
And by their regeneration only could they have been saved. 

To establish this truth I quote first the following : — 

In the spiritual sense here [GEN. i.] is described the new creation or 


regeneration of the men of the Most Ancient Church. The process 
of their regeneration from firsts to lasts is contained there in its order. 


(Summary Exposition. Apocalypse Explained, 610.) 

The first chapter of Genesis in its internal sense treats of the New 
Creation of Man, or of his Regeneration in general, or of the Most 
Ancient Church in particular. (Preface, Arcana Ceelestia.) 


Regeneration is the restoration of man from a fallen state 
to the state in which he was created. To give to it and to 
the Scriptural text of which it is the subject, an interpreta- 
tion in which there is no religious instruction, and which 
cannot be supported from either external or internal evi- 
dence, is conjecture. 

The author has uniformly referred to the early chapters 
of Genesis as treating of the regeneration of man. He has 
never, from the first page of the “Arcana Celestia” to the 
last of the “True Christian Religion,” given the least in- 
timation that they give any support in the internal or the 
external sense to technical evolution. This is true alike 
of Darwinism, the parent theory, and of its monstrous pro- 
geny. Examples of the author's way of referring to the 
Book of Genesis here follow : — 

The new creation of man which is his regeneration is in the creation 
of heaven and earth, wherefore . . . by the creation of heaven and 
earth in the first chapter of Genesis is meant a new creation of the 
celestial church. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9336; see also 9408.) 

In the first chapter of Genesis earth only is named because as yet 
there was no church or regenerate man. (/did., 566.) 

The expression /o create properly relates to man when he is created 
anew or regenerated ; and to make when he is perfected. . . . Create 
relates to the spiritual man. (/d/d., 472.) ; 
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In the first chapter of Genesis the mew creation of the celestial man 
is treated of. (/déd., 4697.) 

By the creation of the heaven and the earth in the first chapter of 
Genesis in the internal sense is meant and described the mew creation 


or regeneration of the man of the church at that time; .. . and by 
paradise is described the wisdom and intelligence of that church. 
(/bid., 9942.) 


The subject treated of in the first two chapters of Genesis is the new 
creation or regeneration of the man of the church; . . . by male and 
female, or by man and wife is understood in the spiritual sense the con- 
junction of good and truth which is called the heavenly marriage, into 
which marriage man comes when he is regenerated and becomes a 
church. (Apocalypse Explained, 555; see also 664, 650, 1057.) 

The subject treated [in the first chapter of Genesis] is the establish- 
ment of the church by the Lord with the Most Ancient people, and as 
the first step to such establishment is the illumination of the under- 
standing, therefore light is first treated of. (/déd., 527.) 

It is not the creation of heaven and earth which is described in this 
and the following chapters [of Genesis] but the new creation or reforma- 
tion of those who composed the first church, and stm/ar things are 
there understood by the creation of heaven and earth or by ¢he creation 
of the mew Aeaven and the mew earth in the passages above adduced. 
. » » Hence also it is evident that fo make or create here (JOHN i.) also 
signifies 4o make man new or reform him, for here in like manner as 
in the Book of Genesis mention is immediately made of light. (/did., 
294.) [The passage has an importance in this way: the creation of 
heaven and earth in Genesis describes similar things to the creation of 
the New Heaven and the New Earth in the Apocalypse. ] 


The chapters of Scripture before us then treat of the 
regeneration of man, and particularly of the regeneration 
of the men of the Adamic Church. The internal sense of 
those chapters as explained by Swedenborg we might ex- 
pect would give instruction respecting the three great 
periods in the regeneration of those men. I refer to their 
state which made regeneration necessary, that is, when they 

ere in evils and falses; to the process of regeneration, and 
its fruition. Much that is pertinent to this has already been 
brought out in explaining Swedenborg’s use of the term 
“wild beast.” But in the present connection other passages 
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will be cited to show that the Pre-Adamites of whom the. 

Most Ancient Church was formed passed by regeneration 

from the first state, through the second, to the last. 
Respecting the first state we are told, — 


It is that which precedes, as well that from infancy as that immedi- 
ately before regeneration, and is called void, emptiness, and thick dark- 
ness. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7.) 3 

Man before regeneration is called earth, void, and empty; also ground 
in which nothing of good and truth is inseminated. (/did., 17.) . 

The faces of the abyss are his /us¢s and fallacies, from which and 
in which he altogether is; and because he has no light, he is as an 
abyss. . . . Such are called abysses and depths of the sea everywhere 
in the Word, which are dri€ up or wasted before man is regenerated. 
. . . Such a man also when he is seen from heaven appears like a black 
mass having no vitality. The same expressions likewise in general 
imply the vastation of man . . . which precedes regeneration; for be- 
fore man can know what is true, and be affected with what is good, 
there must be a removal of such things as hinder and resist: thus the 
old man must die, before the new man can be conceived. (/did., 18.) 

Before man is conceived and born anew, evil seemed like good, and 
the false like truth. (/did., 21.) 

[The third day] is the third successive period in the regeneration of 
man, being his state of repentance. (Ibid., 29.) 


Which implies conduct of life repented of, that .is, the 
life of the unregenerate man. 

Continuing the explanation of the chapter, which, it must 
be kept in mind, relates to the men from whom the Most 
Ancient Church was formed, we are told that the internal 
sense of verse 20 is that, — 

Whereas man is of himself dead and there is nothing in him dué 


what is evil and false, therefore whatever he produces of himself is 
not alive. (Arcana Ceelestia, 39.) 


In explaining verse 30 we read, — 


Before regeneration /usts have had dominion inasmuch as the whole 
man is composed of mere lusts and falsities thence. (/bid., 59.) 

The things that are evil in man are signified by similar beasts, as by 
bears, wolves, dogs; the things which are good and gentle by beasts of 
a like nature, as by bullocks, sheep, and lambs. . . . Things which are 
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inferior and derive more from the body are called wild deasts of that 
earth, and are lusts and pleasures. (lbid., 45.) 

In chapter i. 24, 25 [then being considered}, beast and wi/d least of 
the earth (are so called] because the first chapter [of Genesis] treats of 
, what was as yet not a church, or of man about to become regenerate. 
(/bid., 246.) 

The first chapter treats of the spiritual man who was formed out of 
the dead man. . . . A dead man does not acknowledge any other truth 
and good than what is of the body and the world... . Evils and 
falses have dominion with him, and he is a slave. (lbid., 81.) 


And these are the men who finally constituted the Most 
Ancient Church. 

Nevertheless they were a people who had not so griev- 
ously fallen as at the end of the Most Ancient Church did 
their posterity. That is, the order in which man was cre- 
ated was not destroyed in the sense in which the expression 
is used as applied to their descendants whose wi// was alto- 
gether destroyed, but it was by a departure from right living 
in that they fell into exterior, not interior, evil. 

In taking up this branch of the subject the language to 
which the reader’s attention will be first called is that of a 
well-known passage in the “Diary.” The author says :— 

It was shown me of what sort were the Pre-Adamites who (were) 
regenerated by the Lord, and called Adam. A certain one spoke with 
me in such speech as characterizes their life... . I heard that he was 
such, and that he was not [interiorly] evil, but had a little of life re- 
maining, so that he was an external man, but yet one whose internals 
agreed with his externals, but [who had] little of internals, thus he was 
not made such an external man as those of our day, in whom externals 
are separated from internals ; but internals were in him, though but 
little. . . . Such, it was insinuated, or said, were the Pre-Adamites, so 
not wicked. .. . Whether he was a Pre-Adamite cannot be known be- 
cause the Pre-Adamites (lived) so many ages ago; and a# sis day there 
are very many of such character. (Spiritual Diary, 3390.) 


We are told here that the author was shown of what 
quality were the Pre-Adamites who were regenerated by the 


Lord, and called Adam, who then were they of whom the - 
Most Ancient Church was constituted. Whether the author 
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then saw one of the Pre-Adamites or a spirit of the period 
- in which the author lived, he knew not. The doubt came 
from the fact that the Pre-Adamites lived so many ages ago, 
and also from the fact that “at this day there are very 
many of such a character.” The style of the “Diary” is 
often very elliptical, and especially so in the quotation before 
us, and we can get at the author’s intended meaning by 
comparative examination only. 

We are manifestly precluded from giving an unqualified 
definition to the phrase “they were not evil” in the above © 
quoted passage. Of “the Pre-Adamites who were regener- 
ated by the Lord,” it cannot be said without qualification 
“they were not evil,” nor can it be said of any class of 
men who are further described in the sentence which fol- 
lows, as of a character like that of very many at the present 
day. The passage then isa description also of a kind of 
men of the present day, who are like the Pre-Adamites ; 
so like them as to have like correspondence in the Human 
Form. 

Another consideration why the words in question cannot 
be taken in an unqualified sense is that, but two or three 
pages of the printed text farther on, this spirit, who was 
either a Pre-Adamite or one of like character, “desired to 
overcome exterior evils.” (Spiritual Diary, 3397.) 

Whatever then the words in question may stand for, the 
sense must be compatible with the author’s* language in the 
entire two sections of the “Diary” above quoted, and with 
his description of the spiritual degeneracy of the whole - 
human race of the present day—a sense which does not 
conflict with the author’s statements anywhere else, be- 
cause it is partially descriptive only of the Pre-Adamite, and 
at the same time of some men of our own generation. 

But we are concerned here not so much in showing what 
the language above quoted from the “ Diary” means, as in 
showing what it does not mean. For ample data are be- 
fore us to make clear the points which we have here logic- 
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ally reached. Thé main purpose in bringing forth for 
examination “ Spiritual Diary,” 3390, is to enable the reader 
to see how untenable is the ground when the language of 
that section is thought to support any phase of the doctrine 
of descent, 

The Pre-Adamite “desired to overcome external evils,” 
for the preponderance was within, or as it is said in “ Spir- 
itual Diary,” 3390, “internals were within his externals,” 
so that “he felt as it were nothing of exterior evil” (3397) ; 
and moreover, as we are further told that, “he was a guard 
and not evil.” That he was said to be “not evil” may 
mean that he was in a mental state of not desiring or in- 
tending to do evil. This mental state may coexist with 
exterior evil regarded as an organic state of the same mind. 
This would be also quite in agreement with the statement 
that the subject of these states was passing through a dis- 
ciplinary experience like that described in “ Arcana Ceeles- 
tia” as going on with men of our own day. “Many in the 
present day” are like the Pre-Adamites. Hence their ex- 
perience is much the same. Thus interpreted “ Spiritual 
Diary,” 3390, is intelligible, and it is consistent with the 
account of the same people as given by Swedenborg in his 
explication of the internal sense of the early chapters of 
Genesis. 

An apparent difficulty lies in the statement that the Pre- 
Adamites from “the preponderance of internals within,”’ 
“felt as it were nothing of exterior evils.” This might 
seem at first glance to be scarcely reconcilable with the 
statement in “ Arcana Ceelestia,’”’ 286, that the same men 
“lived like wild beasts.” But we are further told that such 
men, that is, men who though in exterior evils (Spiritual 
Diary, 3397), “feel as it were nothing of evils,” are very 
many at the present day; and so also are the men of the 
present day said by the author in citations previously ad- 
duced to be “living like wild beasts.” By taking Sweden- 
borg’s own explanation of the language, we shall see that. 
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the two statements are consistent with each other as regards 
the people of the two periods. And the latter statement is 
also consistent with a life of civil and decorous conduct 
among men ; but to “live like wild beasts’ means here, not — 
to live in violent uncurbed ferocity in human society, but in 
the love of self and of the world, with a grasping disposi- 
tion, an insatiable spirit of covetousness, with their train of 
subsidiary evils. 

Now, I submit, that the question which was before us at 
the beginning of this branch of the subject, is, by these 
considerations, put outside the region of doubt. I aver that 
no competent critic can fail of being convinced that the po- 
sition taken has been established. The men who, at its first 
establishment, formed the Most Ancient Church, 'were in falses 
and evils. They lived like wild beasts, but only as unregen- 
erate men of our day live like wild beasts. And as unre- 
generate men of our day need to be regenerated, so needed 
they to be regenerated. This is to receive a new voluntary 
and intellectual. Hence we are told in plain terms that “in 
the first chapter [of Genesis] the regeneration of the man 
of the celestial church, and his new voluntary and intellec- 
tual are described by the expanse.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 9596.) 

4. The first chapter of Genesis then treats of the regen- 
eration of this Pre-Adamite. This will plainly appear by 
giving an abstract of the author’s explanation of the internal 
sense. Moreover, those persons who have inconsiderately 
accepted the notion that the chapter treats in its technical 
sense of the descent of man, may discover that they thus 
by implication unwittingly admit that Swedenborg has not 
given the internal sense of the chapter. 

Briefly, then, we are told in the summary of the contents 
of the chapter that the six days or times are so many suc- 
cessive states of the regeneration of man (Arcana Ccelestia, 
6). A brief statement of the successive states of regenera- 
tion follows, closing with these words : — 
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They who are regenerating do not all arrive at this (the celestial] 
state, but some, and the greatest part a# ‘Ais day only to the first; some 
only to the second; some to the third, fourth, and fifth; few to the 
sixth ; and scarcely any one to the seventh. (Arcana Ceelestia, 13.) 

In the beginning also implies the first time when man is being regen- 
erated, for he is then dorm anew and receives life. Regeneration itself 
ts thence called the new creation of man. (/did., 16.) 


Plainly these successive states of regeneration are predi- 
cable alike of the religious experience of the men from 
whom the Most Ancient Church was formed, and of men 
“of the present day,” for these last are referred to n. 13, 
just quoted. And corroborative of this fact, we are further 
told that— 


Here only avery few [of the arcana of the internal sense of the 
Word] are declared, and such as may prove that regeneration is here 
treated of: (Arcana Ceoelestia, 64). 

It is treated indeed of the Most Ancient Church; but the interiors of 
the Word are of such a nature that whatever is spoken of the church is 
spoken of each individual of the church, who, unless he were a church, 
could not be a part of the church, as he who is not a temple of the 
Lord cannot be what is signified by the temple, which is the church and 

heaven. (/did., 82.) 


I wish to show conclusively that the internal sense of the 
early chapters treat distinctly of the regeneration of the 
Pre-Adamite, and broadly of the regeneration of man in 


general. To that end I quote Swedenborg’s own references 


to those chapters as follows : — 


By creation, in chapter one of Genesis, is meant the new creation or 
regeneration; and by the six days in that chapter are meant temptations 
and combats. (Arcana Ceelestia, 8510.) 

The subject treated of in that chapter (GEN. i.] is concerning the new 
creation of the man of the Most Ancient Church, thus sae: his 
regeneration. (/did., 10238, 9340.) 


GEN. iii. 23. . To till the ground from whence he was taken is to 
become senpeves! as he was before regeneration. (/did., 305.) 
Verse 19. . . . to return to the ground from whence he was taken sig- 


nifies to return to the externa/ man such as he was before | 
(/bid., 275.) 


regeneration. 
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The expression /o create properly relates to man when he is created 
anew, or regenerated; and #o make when he is perfected. (/did., 472, 
566.) 

5. The author sometimes refers to the men of the Most 
Ancient Church as living in a state of innocence in which is 
the heavenly love of the primitive man. This has doubtless 
led some readers to believe that they were at no time in the 
evils and falses of unregenerate men. It is referred to by 
the author as — " | 

The innocence in which Adam and his wife were: the nakedness in 
which they were not ashamed signified that state. The knowledge of 
evil after the Fall is understood by eating of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. (Divine Providence, 275.) 

- There are many passages of similar import, and they have 
without doubt seemed to some to bar out any such interpre- 
tation of the book of Genesis as has here been set forth. 

I conceive this to be the answer to the criticism: These 


states refer to a period in the history of the Most Ancient 


Church after regeneration, when they had returned to the 
blessed life of their ancestors, the primitive men. 

The passage which follows is quite complete in its support 
of this statement. It is, moreover, noteworthy in that no- 
where else has the author, it is believed, so fully and unmis- 
takably restated its contents. There are many places in 
which we are told of the high estate of the people of the 
Most Ancient Church ; but the explicit information that into 
that high estate they advanced —that it was after they had 
become regenerated, is not, I think, repeated. 

This instructive passage here follows : — 

By calling a name, or calling by name, is signified in the Word, to 
know the quality of things . . . here the quality of the Most Ancient 
Church, that man was taken from the ground or regenerated by the 
Lord, for the Word Adam means ground [and the Hebrew word Adam 
signifies man}. (Arcana Ceelestia, 478.) 

And afterwards when he was made celestial, that he decame most, 
eminently man by virtue of faith originating in love toward the Lord. 
(/bid., 479.) 
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After regeneration then “he became most eminently 
man”; and in a sense not so restricted as to mean such a 
man as to moral excellence and spiritual exaltation only, but 
also as to the attainment of the power of subtle and pene- 
trative research in a degree far beyond the reach of the men 
of our own time. We are told, — 


In the ancient churches . . . men were then of an interior character, 
and thought sublime things. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1664.) 

In those ancient times they did not give themselves so much to the 
sciences as at this day, but to Jrofound and deep thoughts. . . . This 
was the wisdom of the ancients. (/did., 605.) 


Again, 
In the most ancient time there were several doctrines separate from 
the church, and heresies ... which involved much deeper thinking 


than is exercised at this day, because the people were of such a genius. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 442.) 


It should not be overlooked that the possession of the in. 
tellectual strength and acumen of the Most Ancient Church, 
here described, was not merely a state which succeeded their 
regeneration, but was the effect of it. The importance of 
this fact will be manifest to the thoughtful reader. Upon 
this point I quote the following :— 


Such as the will is such is the understanding. The most ancient peo- 
ple had the will of good, because they had love toward the Lord, and 
thence had the understanding of truth. (Arcana Ceelestia, 640.) 

The Most Ancient Church . . . Anew from love whatever related to 
faith, or, what is the same, from the will of good had understanding of 
truth. (/did., 640.) 

A knowledge of this psychological law, as we might term 
it, makes it quite clear that the intellectual state of this peo- 
ple was far advanced beyond that of men of our own times. 
The author says :— 

The world of this day knows little, nearly nothing, about things 


celestial and spiritual, since men do not know what perception is... . 
The Most Ancient Church represented the celestial kingdom of the 
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- Lord, even as to the generic and specific differences of perception; but 


the nature of ferception is at this day utterly unknown. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 483.) 

It is sometimes difficult to comprehend the author’s mean- 
ing in his description of the spiritual and intellectual attri- 
butes of the state of regeneration of these prehistoric men. 
This is not so much because the subject is essentially abstruse, ' 
as because it is beyond the reach of anything typical of it 
in our own experience. I refer to such passages as that 
which here follows : — 

The man of the Most Ancient Church . . . could express by number- 
less changes of the face and countenance, and especially of the lips. . . 
in a minute what at this day could not be expressed by articulate sounds 
or words under an hour; and such expression was much more full and 
evident to the apprehension and understanding than can be conveyed 
by language and series of combined words. (Arcana Ccelestia, 607 ; 
see also Spiritual Diary, 3311-3327.) 


- There is another phase of this question which remains to 
be treated. It is thought by some persons that the first 
chapter of Genesis treats of the development of human attri- 
butes in the human race, starting from what is supposed 
to be its infantile state, the process of development being by 
stages which are typified in those of regeneration. The lan- 
guage which is descriptive of the regeneration of individual 
man is, it is supposed, at the same time descriptive of the 
development of human faculties in our race. This is con- 
jecture. There is no authority for such belief. 

The activities of the intellectual powers of the race from 
the beginning are in no way or manner to be regarded as a 
consentaneous progress with that of the human race in art 
and science. -At that epoch in the world’s history, the es- 
tablishMent of the Most Ancient Church, the changes then 
being wrought were effecting an approximate or possibly a 
complete return to the primitive spiritual and intellectual 
condition of the race. In the power of acute analysis and 
the like it was far in advance of the condition of the men of 
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our generation. For their return to the primitive state by 
regeneration was a return to a higher state than that of our 
race at the present day. It was the same with other intel- 
lectual attributes, as the knowledge of correspondences ; and 
also with the opening of the spiritual sight, and communica- 
tion with the angels. 

Churches pass through states analogous to those in man 
of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. This does not 
mean an intellectual, but a spiritual rise, progress, and de- 
cay. It is an important truth, but it gives no support to the 
error here controverted. Men of the most brilliant powers 
lived many centuries ago. Leibnitz, Swedenborg, and Jona- 
than Edwards were not the less as intellectual men, because 
neither of them could build or conceive of a dynamo or a 
locomotive. 

The early chapters of Genesis not only do not mean in 
the’ internal sense the evolution of man from a low form of 
life to a higher, but in that sense they mean that which is 
incompatible with its assumptions. Regeneration is the 
process of the restoration of man to the state of his genera- 
tion, which is the state in which he was created —a state 
which he had lost. 

The state to which by regeneration they were restored 
was, in the lapse of time, again lost. And they who sup- 
pose that this description of the Most Ancient Church in 
Genesis, means by duplex signification evolution must be 
consistent and hold (Divine Providence, 241) that its destruc- 
tion at the Fall means devolution —a relapse into the Dar- 
winian state, out of which the race is supposed to have 
sprung. 

The quotations and comments thus far are chiefly for the 
disproof of serious errors which have found place among us. 
To make the work more complete, I have traced in outline 
the rise, progress, and decay of the Most Ancient Church 
from beginning to end, that the reader may see on what 
untenable grounds the evolutionists who profess to be of 
' the New Church stand, 
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Moreover, in giving a more complete outline of the expli- 
cation of the internal sense of Genesis than is necessary to 
controvert conclusively erroneous views of the subject, I 
have considered that the best protection against unwarrant- 
able conceits is secured by the occupancy of the mind by 
sound understanding and complete grasp of the subject. 
That is the surest guarantee against the entrance of error, 
as its absence lets it in without hindrance. ; 
_ No one will be infected with the error of supposing that 
Darwinianism is supported here, who will take note of the re- 
markable summary of the contents of the internal sense of 
chapter one of Genesis. It is a syllabus of the process of 
regeneration. The several capital stages of the spiritual 
changes wrought in man are in the groundwork of all the 
coming instruction. There is here not a sentence, not a 
word which gives a hint of Darwinianism, and had the 
theory of evolution never been heard of, no one would have 
imagined that Swedenborg had taught it. And to maintain 
now that in the explanations of ‘these chapters, which have 
been here briefly reviewed, there is an underlying sense 
which chimes in with that theory, is virtually to allow that 
besides the explicit sense of the author's explications, which 
the common reader may understand, they have also an enig- 
matical sense to understand which he must apply elsewhere. 

The fact is, people who imagine they believe in the reve- 
lations of the New Church, and at the same time in the evo- 
lution of man, animals, and plants—no matter with what 
glossing emendations — innocently hold two antagonistic be- 

 liefs. To make that clear it is well to give first an authentic 
statement of what evolution is, chiefly by extracts from the 
writings of its champions. That should be followed by a 
presentation of the doctrine of the New Church respecting 
the creation of plants, animals, and man. 


HAWKES. 
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BEHOLD THE MAN! . 


Every system of faith is characterized by its conception 
of a central Deity. Every scheme of salvation, every the- 
ory of life, every doctrine dealing with the endless problem 
of the whence and the whither of human development, 
has for its basis and its controlling centre some more or less 
definite idea as to the great First Cause, the Source of power 
and the commanding Object of human worship. 

And men and women everywhere are ruled by this con- 
ception of Deity, whatever their professed creed may be 
and under whatever sectarian standard they may march. For 
this is the focus-point and the mainspring of all religion ; 
the one item of vitality in every faith, howsoever it may be 
hindered by the debris of the past ; the determining factor 
in every life. It may be entirely dissociated from church 
and school and opposed to every item of the avowed belief. 
It may never have presented itself to the daylight scrutiny 
of the self-consciousness. But whether recognized or not 
the fact remains, and may be demonstrated in all experience, 
that in the secret chambers of the soul stands an image, 
an idol, a god —call it what you will; it is an image of 
Power, an embodiment of desirable things, an effigy of 
“worth-ship”’ — and to it we bow down and according to 
its likeness we are modeling the man that is to be. 

It is the image of Him whose temple we are. . 

In the secret chambers of the “Christian” stands the 
image of the God-Man, Jesus Christ. In the high domain 
of the soul is heard no whisper of a divided Godhead, for 
the polytheistic dogma of a tripersonal God, with all the in- 
tellectual jugglery which it involves, has neither hold nor 
breathing space in that holy of holies in which the high and 
lofty One. that inhabiteth eternity fulfils His promise of 
meeting the man of His creation. At that mysterious yet 
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most familiar rendezvous there is the God, and there is the 
man, and there is none else. And the God is He of whom 
the Seer of Patmos wrote: “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us and we beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father full of grace and truth.” 
“This is the true God and eternal life.” It is He whom 
Paul, apostle and pillar of Christendom, declared to be 
_ “over all God blessed forever,” “the head of all principality 
and power,” “for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” It is He to whom Peter, “keeper of 
_ the keys,” bears witness, “ Jesus Christ is Lord of all” ; and 
Jude ascribes, as “the only wise God our Saviour, glory and 
majesty, dominion and power both now and forever.” Take 
away this God —this Divinity in human. form — and Chris- 
tianity has ceased to be. Hé is the rock upon which the 
Christian edifice is built, and His is the One image that 
reigns in the midst of the Temple. It is the image of a 
Divine Humanity. 

The question put by Jesus to the Pharisees, “ What think 
ye of Christ?” was one of far-reaching significance. It 
was the test question not only of the new faith He had 
come to give them, but also of that which they themselves 
professed. -It is becoming recognized among the denomi- 
nations of Christendom as the test question of its faith 
to-day and by the answer that is given the faith of each 
must stand or fall. For it is no side issue with which it 
deals. It is the centripetal point to which all the lines con- 
verge. It is no matter of merely temporary moment nor 
question of outward circumstance. It is the pivot upon 
which the whole system swings. It does not ask, In what 
formula of words have you received the Christ? nor, In 
what school of Christology have you been trained? but, 
What is the origin and the nature and the relation of the 
prophetic Christ to your experience and inward conscious- 
ness? What is the image to which you turn your eyes 
within ? 
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And the answer that comes, not from creed nor school, 
but from the sacred shrine of a personal experience and 
consciousness, is the “ Divine Humanity”’ to you — distorted 
it may be; imperfect at best; but however far from the 
true and perfect image, it is your approximation to the fulfil- 
ment of the world’s great prophecy ; it is God made known 
to you. And God made known to you, or to any man, is 
necessarily a Human God; He is in every case a God re- 
vealed in human likeness. This is a conclusion to which 
enlightened reason as well as experience lends ample con- 
firmation. Three considerations might be submitted; or, 
more properly, three divisions of the one and all-sufficient 
reason might be shown. In the first place it may be obvious 
to the reflective mind that without a form of some kind no 
revelation either of God or man could possibly be given. 
Before an object can be seen it must have shape ; before an 
idea can be perceived it must have definition ; before any- 
thing can be presented to human sense it must be formu- 
lated and made sensible thereto. Form, therefore, is of the 
very essence of revelation. It is its own peculiar property. 
And the highest form of which the human mind is capable 
of conceiving, even in the farthest flights of the most prac- 
tised or mystical imagination, is, beyond all disproof, the 
form of that which is itself human. All others are but 
fragments or foreshadowings of the human — cruder expres- 
sions of the one ideal, the crowning and inclusive form. 
And the necessity for a God to be revealed —if revealed at 
all—in human likeness, becomes at once an unassailable 
conclusion when the great fact of life is realized that none 
but the human form is in any degree perceivable by human 
faculty. The poetic reading of human traits in bird and 
beast and tree and flower, yea, even in the very stones of 
“inanimate” nature, is only one of many confirmations of 
this significant fact. And the converse appeals with no less © 
force to the reasoning faculty. As every effect reveals to 
the extent of its capacity the nature of its cause, so the 
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Form which labors to express itself throughout nature, and 
which only approaches completeness in man, must exhibit 
the all-inclusive Cause from which it subsists in all its 
phases and degrees ; the Cause which directs, controls, and 
hence perceives all its workings. Not only, therefore, do we 
conclude that none but the human form is perceivable by 
human faculty, but that none but human faculty —if Di- 
vinely human, the more truly human—can perceive the 
human form, whether in process of development or in com- 
pleteness. 

God reveals Himself to man in what is distinctively hu- 
man because (1) a formless God is impossible of revelation ; 
and (2) human faculty is responsive only to human quality ; 
and (3) man being the highest recognizable effect in a world 
of effects, each approximating to the highest and all pro- 
ceeding from a common origin, that origin must be at least 
- the fulfilment of the human, whatever else may be involved 
in it. And no extension or addition supposed to be covered 
by the qualifying term “Divine” can in any degree take 
_ away from or contradict this essential nature. God made 
known to man must always be a Human God. 

When the “human form” is spoken of, the picture first 
presented to the mind is probably that of the shape of the 
material body. And it is natural and right that this should 
be so. It is quite in accordance with order that we should 
take the shape of the body as a starting point, for it is no 
accidental or unrelated thing we have before us. It is the 
index to all that is within. It is the outward and visible 
expression of the mind. It is what it is from mental causa- 
tive forms which constitute a living system controlling all 
its parts from within. This inward system which we come 
to know to some extent as the “character” or “nature” of 
the man is the true “form” illustrated and brought forth 
to view in the construction and the activities of his outward 
framework. Arm, hand, foot, heart, lungs, every organ and 
every fibre of the flesh, each and all are but the immediate 
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expression in plastic matter of the life that is thus thrusting 
itself out upon the material plane, and that life is more than 
all its raiment of expression. It belongs to a higher plane 
than the material, the plane upon which our consciousness 
must ever find its home ; and there the “ human form ” pro- 
claims itself as the unseen thing which sees and feels and 
thinks and speaks and loves and hates and propels for the 
present the whole of its machinery into and along the vari- 
ous channels of time and space. It is this essential “ na- 
ture” by which the man is charatterized and distinguished 
that constitutes the human likeness; and it is this human 
likeness that relates itself to and receives within itself the 
impress of the Divine. This human likeness is the effect, 
answering to and revealing at every poten the Divine likeness 
which is the Cause. 

What we have here stated is in obvious accordance with 
the Scriptural announcement, “God created man in His own 
_image.” Man is the window of the Infinite and the mirror 
of his God. When fully engaged in the free and orderly 
use of all his faculties we see in him that which the Crea- 
tor has revealed of Himself. The human heart, rejecting 
all that is inhuman, is the Divine Heart made little and 
brought down to our capacity — comprehended by us even 
as the measureless sky -_ be comprehended in the dew- 
drop. 

There is a tendency i in some systems of belief to make 
God unthinkable by what we may call the fantasy of form- 
lessness. The theological God is too often only the meta- 
physical God — a God afar off, not merely in space, but in 
every attribute of His character; a God without parts or 
passions, or with such.as are incomprehensible either in - 
their vagueness or in their mutual contradiction; a God 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery, unknown and unknow- 
able. God, we are told, is Infinite; and what is Infinite 
cannot be apprehended by the finite mind; it is altogether 
beyond us and so must ever remain. And there is a sense 
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in which this.is undeniably true. God, as He is in Himself, 
is unapproachable. “No man hath seen God at any time ;”’ 
“ Ye have neither heard the voice of the Father at any time 
nor seen His shape.” The Divine made known, formulated, 
manifested, brought down to finite comprehension, is not 
the very Divine Itself, any more than the light and heat of 
the sun, as they are received on our earth, are the very Sun 
itself. These rays of light and heat are what we may call 
accommodations of the sun’s essence to our states and re- 
quirements. But it is solely by their means we have any 
knowledge of the sun’s existence. They are the sun to us, 
practically ; they are the sun brought down to us and made 
known to us in all familiar and delightful ways. They are _ 
one with it, for there can be no separation between them 
and their source even fora moment. The potency of that 
source, in all its fulness, is within and behind the finest 
thread of sunlight that was ever caught up by this restless 
shuttle of earth and woven into the many-colored garment 
of nature. But the source in itself, apart from its revealing 
and accommodating rays, is unapproachable. The mani- 
fested sun may not be, in metaphysical terms, the sun as it 
is in itself ; but it is, nevertheless, all the sun there is for 
us ; all that we can know at any given moment ; all that it 
need concern us to know; all that will lead us to farther 
knowledge. | 

So it is with the manifested God. He also is a Sun 
brought down to earth, the all-illuminating, and all-quicken- 
ing Sun of heaven. We cannot know Him as He is. We 
are limited to human capacity, and can hold only that which 
is like unto ourselves. We €an receive Him only as He 
comes to us in the limitation of human likeness. He is 
then thinkable, knowable, lovable. And He is then all the 
God there is for us ; all that we can know at any given mo- 
ment; all that it need concern us to know; all that will 
lead us to farther knowledge. And the manifestation is one 
with its Source ; inseparable, and therefore omnipotent. It 
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is limited by our limitations in its reaching out “to usward” ; 
but Infinity is all behind it. Yea, is not the potency of 
that Infinite Source within and behind the faintest gleam of 
Godlikeness that was ever caught up by the human soul in 
its onward march and woven into the garment of heaven? 

We know that the “Infinitely More” is within these 
things, because we see that the thing formed is of necessity 
the imprint of that which forms. We see it as the body, the 
shape, the tabernacle, within which dwells the unapproach- 
able life. We know that the Divine can come to us only in 
Its own revealing likeness, notwithstanding the fact that It 
is bounded by our shortcomings and fitted to our imperfec- 
tions, a God-with-us in that which He and we together are. 
And we know that the boasted “humanity” of finite man is 
itself the Godlikeness that has been given — the imprint of 
the Former—and itself the instrument of the Divine, 
through which the unseen God reaches out to, and touches 
at every point, and. effects an at-one-ment with man, in all 
that is nearest and most familiar to him. For the human 
quality comes into being only at that point of electric touch, 
springing there into glad life, even as the sweet legends tell 
us of the flowers of earth springing into life under the 
pressure of angels’ feet. 

And knowing this we know that where God is there is no 
strange and awful presence before which we as His creatures 
can only bow in fear and trembling. Where God is there is 
the very essence and the fulness of perfect, beautiful, famil- 
iar manhood and womanhood. Behold the Man! related to 
all the common circumstances and requirements of the com- 
mon day. Behold the Man! related to every position and 
experience in life. Behold the Man! — 

Closer to us than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. 
Behold Him in the image of the God-man — Jesus Christ ! 

Where He is recognized there is nothing unfamiliar or un- 
homelike. Where He is seen all human qualities of justice, 
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mercy, and humility, grace and truth, are pressing forward 
into the light of day. Where He is found, fatherhood and 
motherhood and brotherhood and sisterhood and love and 
friendship and all tenderness and all self-sacrifice ate found 
also. For He is the fountain whence these things flow. 
They are His likenesses, the shining dew-drops in which He 
is enshrined. They are Godlike because they are truly hu- 
man, and human because they are from Him. . 
God hides Himself within the love 


Of those whom we love best; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes 


Are shrines by Him possessed. 

He is The Man, the one perfect Man; and we are men and 
women ; that is, we are human, only in our reflection of 
Him. 

This is to be seen not merely in certain isolated traits of 
character, But in the whole constitution of the mind; and 
even by derivation thence throughout the physical organism. 
As the various organs and functions of the body are the 
means whereby expression and effect are given to the de- 
sires of men, so have they been utilized for the revelation of 
the desires and characteristics of the Creator. They are the 
features brought before us in the Word. We read there of 
the “Face of the Lord,” of the “Mouth of the Lord,” of 
“the Eyes,” and the “Ears,” and the “Nostrils” of the 
Lord. “He that planted the ear shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye shall He not see?” We read of the 
“work of His hands” and the “paths of His feet.” All 
that we can learn of Him, from the Genesis of Moses to the 
Apocalypse of John, every means He has afforded us in 
His Word of approaching Him, every revelation He hag 
given of Himself in all the world from the beginning of re- 
corded time even until now, unite in confirmation of the 
truth that He is Man, and that He alone is Man in fulness. 
They unite in showing Him to us as all that we are —ex- 
cept evil, which is a thing to be condemned, not only because 
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it is not of God, but also because it is not of Man. Evil is 
abhorrent and to be rejected, for the reason that it is not a 
constituent part of that organic humanity which has been 
given for our inheritance. It does not belong to the true 
human form. It isa foreign element and therefore a poison. 
Nay, is it not rather the failure to attain to the fulness of 
the stature of the perfect Man which is the stature of 
Christ? In Him is the fulfilment of all that we honor and 
admire in the foremost of our race; all that we love and 
yearn for in the most sacred and tender of our relationships 
one to another ; all that will meet and satisfy the longings 
of the soul. Is He not presented to us thus, even in the 
statement of our creation “after His own image?” Is He 
not so displayed in the record of His appearances to the 
patriarchs, to Moses, and the prophets? Was it any other- 
wise that the “Only Begotten” brought Him forth to view? 

It is a revelation of homeliness—the revelation that 
“ sufficeth ” — God is Himself a Man. When He would show 
Himself to His servant, John, it is as “One like to a son of 
man ”’— a human being “clothed” and “ girded.” He has 
no higher appearance; He has no more perfect embodiment 
to place before us. When He would speak to us most 
plainly of Himself He says, “ Behold the Man!” 

Is it contended, “ This is a contradiction in terms. God 
and man are by nature antithetical —as opposite as the 
poles”? Is, then, the “fantasy of formlessness”’ the only 
refuge for the reason? A comfortless refuge, surely! Is 
the Divine only the boundless and incomprehensible Infi- 
nite? Then are we of all created things the most unhappy ; 
for we are Fatherless, homeless, and helpless ; we are or- 
phaned wanderers, indeed! The incomprehensible Infinite, 
a God that cannot come to us! How, then, can we essay 
to go to Him? 

Reason itself rejects the shivering fantasy; and sees, 
even in human limitation, the picture of an Infinite Life in . 
ceaseless contact therewith. It sees the limitations, them- 
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selves alive, stretching out along lines of endless develop- 
ment. It sees within itself God growing, as it were, with 
its own growth. It sees Him extending in all directions 
with the extension of its own faculties. It sees Him meet- 
ing and fulfilling at every step in the onward march the in- 
creasing multitude of its desires. And it finds itself becom- 
ing more and more conscious of the fact that there is no 
finding out of the Almighty unto perfection. It is the un- 
searchable God that shows Himself in a Divine Humanity. 

When that which was spoken of by the prophets of old 
was made objective before the eyes of men in the form of 
the Galilean Teacher, there was limitation of the Divine to 
the reception of the world. What was it that then became 
visible ? To begin with, nothing at all suggestive of a God. 
To begin with, it was only the familiar sight of a man, one 
of the multitude, walking and talking with others in their 
streets and houses, through their fields and folds, and along 
their highways. A “man” began to speak to the people, 


" speaking truly “as never man spake,” yet in all familiar hu- 


man ways; speaking to them in the words of their own 
speech, using the phrases and the similes of their own ex- 
perience ; taking part with them in the simple affairs of their 
every-day life; interested in their interests; pleased with 
their homely pleasures ; saddened with their sorrows ; one of 
themselves. He began to teach them by the universal lan- 
guage of loving words and deeds, and “the common people 
heard Him gladly.” He taught them by precept and by ex- 
ample, by parable and by miracle. He was a healer and He 
healed their diseases. He was a prophet and He spoke of | 
things to come. He was versed in all their Scriptures and 
became an interpreter thereof. But other men had done 
something of this before. It was no new and strange phe- 
“nomenon. It was familiar. It was human. They saw Him 
as a man ; and, except in the case of a few, they saw Him 
throughout His life only asa man. Did the few who were 
led to recognize the God within the man see in Him any- 
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thing less than man on that account? Did they see the 
Divine at any moment of their intercourse through any other 
veil than that of the human? When they saw the God it 
was in the man they knew and loved ; and never a glimpse 
of the glory within, not one beam from the great Sun-Heart 
of the Infinite and Unapproachable Divinity, could reach 
them otherwise than in the familiar human garb. He was 
altogether, in all His ways, a man; and His Humanity was 
then, as it must ever be, the window, or the telescopic lens, 
through which the God appeared in view. “I am the way,” 
He said, “I am the light of the world”; “I am the door” ; 
“ No man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” Behold the 
Man! Behold the image of Divinity! Look along this vis- 
ual ray as it impinges on your sight and see! What? “He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father; why sayest thou 
then, Show us the Father?” “I and the Father are One”; 
— “TI and the Father”! “so long time with you”! looking 
at you through tender, wistful human eyes, speaking to you 
through the voice of human affection, touching you with 
the magnetic touch of human helpfulness, reaching out to 
you and remaining with you in your gladness and your grief ; 
rejoicing with the joyful, weeping with the bereaved, bind- 
ing up the broken-hearted —a Divine Humanity. 

He came, as the prophets had foretold, to show the world - 
which had well nigh ceased to be human, what it meant to 
be aman. “I beheld and there was no man.” “I looked 
and there was none to help, therefore mine own arm brought 
salvation.” He came to reveal the man as the image of the 
God, and the God in all that was truly human. 

Where is now the Man? Sitting on the right hand of 
power? Yes, where we may see him. In the “High and 
Holy Place?” Yes, but “with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble Spirit.” “ Ye know Him for He dwelleth with 
you and shall be in you.” He is within you and around you 
in a world that is slowly regaining the humanity it had lost. 
He is within your friend, embodied in the ideal hero of your 
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heart. He is absolutely all that the most devoted imagina- 
tion has ever pictured the friend to be, whether the distant 
object of the youth’s enthusiastic love, or the trusted 
brother of maturer years. He is the Spirit of Brotherhood 
and Friendship, felt within and found without; and every 
quivering fibre of the clinging heart is rooted and fulfilled 
in Him. 

Behold the Man! Where any touch of sympathy is felt, 
where tenderness is found, where sacrifice is seen, where 
call to better things is heard, where hand is raised for chiv- 
alry and truth, where finger points to higher, nobler man- 
hood, or to purer, gentler womanhood, it is the touch of the 
Man that has awakened a response; it is the voice of the 
Man that has been héard; it is His hand that is raised, and 
His finger that points. = 

Behold the Man! In the God-breathed story of the 
Written Word, His human lineaments appear. There are 
His outstretched arms, His open hands. There are the 
wistful eye, the pleading lip, the throbbing heart revealed ; 
the manifested Fatherhood, the personal Divine. A limited 
God? Yes, limited in all His illimitable fulness to the 
meagre compass of a printed book; and limited there to 
the more meagre record-of a Personality like unto ourselves. _ 
Yet, how shall we measure the reaches of that record? 
How shall we sound the depths of that Personality? They 
carry us to the confines of creation, to the shores of the in- 
visible ; they are wide as the universe and deep as eternity. 
They are the gates of Infinity itself. 

Personality is form, and form is limitation, and limita- 
tion, we say, is incompatible with what is infinite. Yet, in 
limitations of form, curiously enough, we find the instru- 
mentalities of all power. There is no least exercise of 
energy apart therefrom. Power dissociated from its instru- 
mental forms is weakness; and hence no power at all. All 
life is made efficient by the limitations of its laws, which 
are the lines of its own construction and the channels of its 
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existence; they constitute and define its form. Life is 
dependent upon these even as the existence of music is de- 
pendent on the laws of harmony and relation, and ceases 
when they are disregarded. Finite goodness travels ever 
on the lines of righteousness and order. It is limited by 
these to a “narrow way,” which nevertheless, we are told, 
“leadeth unto Life.” Goodness with uncompromising hand 
lays down the changeless boundaries of its being, and that 
which will not be confined thereto is never more, but always 
less, than good. Its laws of limitation are essential to its 
life; and the life of goodness flowing through prescribed 
channels remains an infinite one. How shall its field be 
measured or its inmost quality made known ? 

Let it be granted that form expressed becomes an outside 
thing. What then? Does it become, therefore, even in 
the last analysis, a non-essential? Not so. It may be pos- 
sible to speak of a thing as distinct from its own form, but 
to conceive such separateness is impossible. At the very 
point of distinction you have defined it and given it form 
in your mind. To deny definition to the Divine Life is to 
deny it everything; it is to reduce it to an unthinkable 
nonenity. In such a stateless state, it can neither exist nor 
be. It cannot be felt. It cannot be seen. It cannot enter 
into thought. It cannot be addressed. It cannot be 
framed in speech. It can do nothing. It isnothing. And 
we in such a case are — What? | 

Said the far-seeing Tennyson: “Take away belief in the 
self-conscious personality of God, and you take away the 
backbone of the world.” 

The Personality of the Divine is substance and form, 
quality and power, love and wisdom, in One. Take away 
one of these and you take away all. Take substance from 
form, or quality from power, or love from wisdom, or esse 
from eristere, and can anything be left more than a name? 
Or if the proposition be reversed is the result in any way 
affected? Take form from substance and your remainder 
will fetch but a poor price in the market. Quality and 
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power, love and wisdom, may exist together in a substance 
which is a subject, but without this they are mere abstrac- 
tions. Quality! What is it? It is that which belongs to 
’ the condition of a substance. Power! What is it? It is 
a something exercised by or through a substance. But 
what are they in themselves? The question is only another 
demand for definition. Until the quality or the power have 
been expressed or brought forth to view by being embodied 
in a subject and so made sensible, intelligible, and effective, 
they have no practical existence and are nothing “in them- 
selves.” 

Shall a line now be drawn between finite and Infinite 
power? Canit be drawn without defining both? Nay, if 
we say the Divine has “all power,” there is no room for such 
aline. But it can be no less necessary for “all power,” 
to be exercised through its own instrumental form than for 
some power. The greater the degree of power, the more 
perfect will be the form required to give effect to it; and 
the more perfect the form, the more exact and absolute must 
be its limitations. 

Where in nature do we find the least definite of her fea- 
tures, the nearest approach to formlessness? Is it in her 
animated organisms, or in her inert masses? In the mineral 
kingdom we see crude beginnings, agglomerated atoms, 
broad outlines, general sameness, stillness, and death. We 
see there the growth of accretion and the acquisition of 
rudest form as the effect of outward agencies brought to 
bear upon it by a life in no sense its own. We see there 
volition, freedom, operative faculty, practically non-existent. 
And ascending thence to the vegetable kingdom, we are 
immediately impressed with the evidences of an increased 
individuality, freedom, and ability to produce. We find the 
development of form ; andin that development a larger life. 
In the animal kingdom the testimony is that of a farther 
advance on similar lines. It exhibits larger freedom, 
efficiency, and control; more definite organisms, and hence 
more perfect forms. 
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From the lower to the higher we follow it until we see it 
crowned in the highest of all organisms, the human, the 
epitome of creation. Here we behold freedom in its highest 
expression, power in its fullest development, with complex 
form in its greatest precision. 

And is it not so also in the kingdoms of thought and 
affection, the living world of mind within material forms ? 
Can the thought that directs, or the desire that prompts, be 
any less of a form, or any less of a distinct thing, than the 
mechanism of its embodiment in human handiwork? Is the 
locomotive more of a form than the engineering brain which 
' first conceived it? Is the material body more definite than 
the spiritual soul? Can the creature be more of an entity 
than the Creator? Do not reason, consistency, and analogy 
demand that we look to Him for the glorious perfection of 
Form itself? That we look to Him for a perfected Person- 
ality as the instrument of His power and the subject of all 
His qualities, and for that fulness of Definition from which 
all lesser definitions proceed? An impersonal God is a 
thing apart from every possibility of worship; and to 
attempt to excite affection for the unknown and the un- 
knowable, the unconscious and the unrelated, the unlimited 
and the unlike, is to offer insult to reason, to ignore all the 
facts of experience, and to contradict the most sacred in- 
stincts of the soul. For there is no drawing power in that 
which is unfamiliar throughout. The elements of attrac- 
tion are absent where there is no common ground of like- 
ness. There is neither drawing nor retaining power in that 
which cannot utter from itself, as the expression of Its 
Own Life, the familiar tones that set the human heart vi- 
brating with its answering chords. 

In human ways the God of prophecy must ever come. — 
By human ways humanity must still be led. And over the 
portal of the Christian shrine the legend still must read, . 
“ Behold the Man!” 

H. Gorpon Drummonp, 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN MATERIAL AND 
SPIRITUAL SUBSTANCES. 


THE precise distinction between material substance and 
spiritual substance is the distinction between that which is, 
in itself, dead, and that which is, in every sense, alive. | 

There is a dead universe and a living universe. One is 
the material universe, the other the spiritual universe. 

Vacuity is not predicable of either the dead or living 
universe. 

The only substance which science recognizes is matter — 
the seventy odd original elements in nature. These original 
elements are, in themselves, inanimate, inert, dead. 

Science sees the clay out of which vegetable ‘and animal 
organisms are formed, but it cannot see the life. Science, 
unaided by revelation, must at least infer, if not declare, 
that life, considered apart from matter, is nothing, and with 
matter, is but a passing chemical effect, in every event un- 
substantial. _ Life thus seems to be incidental and accidental, 
while matter — dead, inert matter— seems to be the only 
reality, substantiality, being. Imagine the existence of mat- 
ter with no life to bear it witness! In such event would 
matter be anything? | 

That life is substantial and real is a basic religious truth. 
Living substance! What is it? Dead substance is known — 
a stone, for instance. Would spiritual stones, which are 
alive, be incompatible with a spiritual world? 

Nature is one and indivisible. And yet nature has its 
parts —a stone is a part. A human mind, like nature, is 
one and indivisible. Again, like nature, a human mind has 
its parts — spiritual entities are its parts. In nature are 
substantial, but dead, stones ; in a human life are substantial, 
but living, stones. 

In the spiritual world the objective and visible universe is 
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composed of living substance, in contradistinction to the 
dead substance which composes this material universe. 

That which is dead is opposite in state to that which is 
alive. A great gulf is fixed between the substances of this 
earth and those of the spiritual world. To know what this 
gulf is, is important. 

On the dead side of this gulf matter —the original ele- 
ments —is acted upon and governed by heat and light from 
the material sun. Heat and light are in themselves dead. 
But on the living side of this gulf spiritual substance —a 
spiritual universe of spiritual entities —is acted upon and 
governed by love and wisdom direct from the Lord as the 
spiritual sun. Love and wisdom are in every sense alive. 

Heat is dead ; human feeling is alive. The one corre- 
sponds to the other ; the one occupies a corresponding posi- 
tion to the other on the opposite side of the fixed gulf men- 
tioned. Again, light is dead; human thought is alive. The 
one corresponds to the other. The dead substances in nature 
correspond to the living substances in the spiritual world, but 
they are inherently, distinctly different — opposites in state 
of being, not opposites of each other. 

Motion or activity in nature results from the action of the 
sun’s heat and light upon material substances. But motion 
or activity, when predicated of material substances, is dead. 
Activity of feeling and thinking, on the other hand, results 
from the action of the Lord’s love and wisdom upon the 
spiritual substances composing the human soul. This spir- 
itual or living activity causes Continual change and progress 
of mental states. 

The life of every indiyidual comes from the Lord, and is 
a gift from Him. This implies that the substances which 
compose human life come from the Lord. In heaven all 
substance, the mountains and rivers and trees and animals, 
might properly be termed human substance, for they are all 
formed from the same substances out of which the human 
mind is formed, 
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The soul of an angel is composed of love and wisdom from 
the Lord, or, what is the same, feeling and thought. This 
feeling and thought exist substantially. From feeling and 
_ thought as substance the soul and body and external world 
of the angel are formed. Heavenly mansions, as likewise all 
heavenly objects, including animals, never possess distinct 
individuality as in this world, but are literally the substantial 
manifestations of angelic experiences. A mansion in heaven 
' is an experience of the angel who occupies it. A mansion 
may be a permanent experience, while a passing bird may 
be a momentary experience; but every external object, 
whether it is a home, a mountain, a stream of water, a bird, 
a horse, or anything else, is nothing but some collective or 
individual angelic experience Or experiences manifest in ob- 
jective and substantial form. 

Visible objects in heaven, therefore, tell secrets of expe- 
rience which some angel or_angels are in the actual enjoy- 
ment of. Thus every object in heaven, which is a living ob- 
ject, speaks, and its meaning is never misunderstood. The 
language in heaven is the language of manifest objects, be- 
cause objects themselves are experiences, and all experiences 
are manifest in objects. | 

The inanimate substances of nature perform one great 
use, for which they were specially created: they serve as 
containants or receptacles for living substances which flow 
into them from the spiritual world by influx, to the end that 
men may be continually created. 

If every visible thing in heaven is a living, substantial ob- 
ject, manifesting some definite human experience, and if the 
inanimate substances of this earth are receptacles for receiv- 
ing such living substances from the spiritual world, then 
may we not expect to behold spiritual revelations in all the 
objects in nature ? 

Earthly matter may serve as the containant for the influx 
of life from either heaven or hell. But life, whether it is 
from either heaven or hell, is human experience — it is feeling 
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and thinking. Every living substance, which is some form 
of human experience, when it flows into material substance, 
gathers from the elements those particular materials which 
may serve as the containant for its particular quality of 
life, and molds them into a form representative of its own 
form. Thus, the natural object, which may be a rock, a 
plant, or an animal, is endowed with powers for activities or 
uses in nature similar to the powers for activities or uses 
which the original life exerts in the spiritual world. 

As every petrified body tells the story of some living or- 
ganism that once acted its part in the world, but long ago 
passed away, so each object in nature might tell us the secret 
of some human affection or thought that is now active in 
the life of the spiritual world. Each object in this world is 
asa petrified form of some human experience which exists 
actually and actively and substantially in the spiritual world. 

Among the various religions in the world there are but 
few that ascribe substantiality and form to life. The others 
describe life as something intangible, and thus make it seem 
non-existent and unreal, as if it were only what science 
would indicate, a chemical effect. 

While some religions besides our own do ascribe substan- 
tiality to spirit and to the spiritual universe, the New Church 
alone declares that the precise distinction between material 
substance and spiritual substance is the distinction between 
that which in itself is dead and that which in every sense is 
alive. And the New Church alone points out the relation- 
ship of correspondence between the dead and the living 
worlds and reveals the method for interpreting these corre- 
spondences. | 

Some of the so-called ancient religions teach that there 
are several planes of life of which this earth-life is the low- 
est. The planes of life above this earth they would call 
spiritual planes or spiritual worlds, and they ascribe substan- 
tiality to these spiritual worlds. But the distinction which 
they make between the substance of this earth and the sub- 
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stance of their spiritual planes is the distinction caused by 
the different sizes of atoms composing these substances. 
An earth-atom they say is relatively large and inert, and is 
composed of numerous atoms from the next plane above; 
again the atom of this higher plane is formed from numerous 
atoms of the plane above it, and so on to the top or highest 
plane, at which top plane, if I do not misinterpret them, the 
sub-division of the earth-atom has gone so far as to be divided 
into infinite parts. 

The effect of this sub-division or breaking up of atoms is 
to give flexibility to substance and to add to it powers of 
motion. On that plane where the earth-atom is divided into 
infinite particles, there results, it is claimed, infinite ac- 
tivity. And where infinite activity exists, there it might be 
supposed time and space do not exist. 

This view would declare spiritual substance to be nothing 
else than refined- matter, so that this view and the New- 
Church view are fundamentally different. 

The activity and flexibility of refined matter, even though 
the activity and flexibility become infinite, are yet as dead as 
the earth-atom is of which they are predicated. What they 
would term spiritual activity is but the activity of that which 
is dead. 

Spiritual atoms exist in the spiritual world, but they can- 
not be compared in size to earth-atoms because size is not 
predicable of them. They differ from earth-atoms as life 
differs from death, so that there is no comparison of any kind 
between them. The spiritual atom is acted upon directly 
by love and truth from the Lord, as the earth-atom is acted 
upon by the heat and light from the sun. The spiritual 
atom is the creature of love and truth, and it is no more af- 
fected by the natural heat and light and consequent natural 
activity than if our natural sun had no existence whatever. 
The material atom, on the other hand, is the creature of that 
sun. 

Their doctrines and ours are again thought to be similar 
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by some people, because both declare that the spiritual world 
does not exist off somewhere beyond the confines of space, 
but is right here without reference to space. But we differ 
from them again fundamentally in our explanations of this 
fact. 

They say that the spiritual world is in our midst, but un- 
seen, because the refined substances of these higher planes. 
can move through the interstices of the coarser substances 
of the lower planes without interference, as ether moves 
through the air, or as electricity moves through coarser syb- 
stances. 

But the real reason why the spiritual world is in our midst 
and not separated from us by space is because love and wis- 
- dom do not dwell in either time or space: state of being is 
the one thing predicable of love and wisdom. 

State of being causes only appearances of time and space. 
The substance of love and wisdom is so essentially different 
from material substance that it is absolutely independent of 
the other, as stated before, and as little interfered with by 
the other as if the other did not exist. Material substance, 
however, is not independent of the spiritual world, because 
it is an effect produced from the spiritual world. 

Love and wisdom from the Lord as actual living substance, 
in contradistinction to the dead fiery substance of our nat- 
ural sun, stands out in objective form in heaven in appear- 
ance to the angels as our natural sun stands out in appear- 
ance to men in this world. 

All things in heaven bear relation to the spiritual sun of 
love and wisdom in a way similar to that in which all things 
of this earth bear relation to our sun of fire and flame. 
That is to say, all objects in heaven are acted upon by 
love and truth in a way similar to that in which objects in 
this earth are acted upon by heat and light. 

When love descends upon the angels at noon-day in its 
fulness, as heat descends from our sun at such a time, the 
effect produced is an actual deepening and stirring of the 
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heart’s affection — not molecular activity of dead matter 
causing natural heat. Thus it is that heat, which is dead, 
corresponds to love, which is alive, although they are two 
different things. 

Again when truth descends upon angels at noon-day in 
its greatest brilliancy, as light descends from our sun at such 
a time, the effect is a quickening of mental perceptions, 
causing clearness of thought — not ether waves causing nat- 
ural light. | 

In this world a man might work in the broiling sun of 
summer and remain as cold hearted and as unemotional as 
if he were where the temperature is zero. The heat from 
the sun produces a physical effect only. But love, descend- 
ing from the spiritual sun, is as certain to stir the emotions 
of angels as heat, descending from the natural sun, is cer- 
tain to warm the physical bodies of men. 

In this world a man may go to sleep with the sunlight 
shining in his face. But the shining of truth from the sun 
of heaven inevitably and necessarily causes mental wakeful- 
ness and lucidity. ; 

Let us not be deceived: the distinction between material 
and spiritual substances is the difference between those 
things that are in themselves dead and those things that are 
in every sense alive. Our eternal home will be in the living 
world. 


HiRAM VROOMAN. 
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HOW TO THINK OF GOD. 


As there is a Supreme Author of our being, it is needful 
that we should cultivate a knowledge of Him, that we may 
be helped to realize the purpose which He has in view in 
creating us. 

The knowledge of God is from revelation, for who “ by 
searching ” or discovery, can “find out God?” (Jos xv. 7.) 
Nature confirms what revelation teaches, as when we learn 
of the wisdom and goodness of God we may see these at- 
tributes illustrated in nature, whence the argument from 
design and beneficence is a very strong one, as evidencing 
to the very senses that God is. Yet nature without revela- 
tion does not and could not lead to this conclusion, for the 
thought that brings it is first awakened by the voice of God 
itself in the soul, and that voice is revelation. Alone and 
untutored from this high source within, man can have noth- 
ing but unworthy thought. He is in the darkness of self- 
thought, and so can draw only such inferences as are in 
agreement with a self-interested end. He is led by his lusts 
alone, and degenerates, as is shown by the history of savage 
tribes, and of the influence of superstition. Man sees what 
he inclines to. He directs his thought to what is congenial 
to his will. And this is why the divine mercy comes to man 
and implants something new within him, teaches him of God, 
and gives him an incentive to make the most of the knowl- 
edge granted. 

And it is our purpose to inquire as to what knowledge 
has thus been given, and how we are helped by it, how we 
are enlightened, strengthened, and blessed. What makes 
our thought of God clear? What establishes our relation- 
ship to Him as the Heavenly Father? What brings us near 
to Him in thought, so that we may be glad and rejoice in 
Him (Ps. ix. 2)? What leads to the satisfaction of that 
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yearning implied in the expression uttered under deep emo- 
tion, “My God”? “Thou art my God, and I will praise thee ; 
thou art my God,I will exalt thee” (Ps. cxviii. 28). But 
yet again, in the opposite extreme : “My God, my God, why 


hast thou forsaken me? . . . I was cast upon thee from the 
womb; thou art my God from my mother’s belly.” (Ps. 
xxii. I, 10.) 


Does not this betoken the intention that there should be 
what we may term the intimacy of our thought in relation 
to God? God is Infinite, we are finite; but there needs 
something to bridge over these two conditions. There needs 
the idea to be conveyed to us of what is human in respect 
‘to God. Unless we think of God as of a Divine Man, there 
is no resting place for the thought of what is divine, but it 
must of necessity be dispersed. “It is like sight in the 
midst of the ocean, which falls on air and water, and is lost 
in their immensity” (True Christian Religion, 787). Hence 
for the thought to be directed to God as He is in Himself 
would be for it to be utterly bewildered, so that it would 
appear as though the Infinite were not anything. Conse- 
quently, a beginning must be made in the thought from 
what can be cognized by the thought, from the impressions 
that are gathered from experience. On this foundation the 
finite can helpfully contemplate the Infinite, for it sees it 
by means of what is familiar. And the Infinite can use 
' such means as a channel to dispense its bounties. (See 
True Christian Religion, 29.) 

To establish the idea of what is human in relation to God 
is one of the distinctive functions of the New Church. Its 
doctrines instruct us that, — 


The One God, Who is invisible, came into the world, and assumed the 
Human, not only that He might redeem men, but also that He might 
be made visible, and thus such an One as they might have conjunction 
with, for it is written: “ The Word was with God, and the Word was 
God, and the Word was made flesh.” JOHNi. 1,14. (True Christian 


Religion, 786.) a 
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The churches previous to the New-Jerusalem Church were 
not in the realization of this truth, for they worshipped, as 
in the Most Ancient and the Ancient Churches, “the invis- 
ible God, with Whom there can be no conjunction ” ; in the 
Israelitish Church the invisible God under a representative 
human form, “ put on by means of an angel”; and in the 
First Christian Church, the invisible God under a divided 
form, teaching “that men ought to believe in God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, all invisible, 
because existing in a similar divine essence before the 
world” (/éid., 786),a mere “riddle, which the more there 
is a desire to unfold it, the more it puzzles and confuses one, 
until at length it is deemed needful to think of it without 
the aid of the understanding, which is the same as to pre- 
tend to see without an eye” (/did., 165). But in the New 
Church, — 

One visible God, in Whom is the invisible, as the soul is in the body, 
will be worshipped, by which means, and no otherwise, can the con- 
junction of God with man be effected; the reason of which is, because 
man is natural, and thinks naturally, and conjunction must take place 
in the thought, and this conjunction is produced when a man thinks of 
God asa Man. (/did., 787.) 


It is sometimes imagined that an abstract idea of God is 
sufficient, and that it is a mark of spiritual inferiority to 
attach any idea of person and of personal form to the Divine 
Being, but a sign of spiritual intelligence to abandon all such 
notions, and to train the mind to think of pure goodness 
and love, pure wisdom and truth alone, without the help of 
any finite conception such as that of form conveys. But 
this is to disregard the very structure of the mind. It is to 
disregard the finite organization by which the mind is dis- 
tinguished, and to assume its capability of grasping infinite 
things in an infinite way, which from the very nature of the 
case is impossible. What is created is necessarily bounded, 
and from its boundaries, although they may alter in kind, . 
it cannot free itself. Thus the human mind, as a created 
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entity, comes under this rule. The mind cannot even grasp 
the idea of human love, of human wisdom, without locating 
and environing them. That an idea may be complete, it 
must fall into ultimates or last things, as the idea of velocity 
into that of a moving object, the idea of fixity into that of 
an object at rest. Kindness, patience, forbearance, industry, 
cannot in thought be severed from individuals in whom such 
virtues inhere. To make the attempt leads to transcenden- 
talism, or the disposition to remain satisfied with vague the- 
ories about spiritual and moral virtues to the entire repudia- 
tion of what is practical. | 


There is not anything in the mind which has not something in the 
body corresponding to it, and that which corresponds to it may be called 
its embodying form. (/did., 375.) . 


- Whence, to express regard for any one abstractly, and not 
to show it openly, according to opportunity and the degree 
of charity involved, is really not to entertain the regard 
professed. 

Take the following teachings : — 


Charity and faith are utterly unprofitable to a man while they remain 
onlyin one hemisphere of his body, that is, in his head, and are not 
fixed firm in works. . . . If they exist only in an expanse above works, 
or in the mind, they are like imaginary tabernacles or temples in the air, 
which are mere meteors, and vanish away of themselves. . . . Hence 
they are things perishable whilst they are only mental, unless whenever 
it is practicable, they are determined to works and coexist in them. 
(/bid., 376.) 


Again:— 

Nothing is excited with man unless there be something to affect his 
sense. Hence, they who say they acknowledge a Supreme of whom 
they have no idea of perception, for the most part acknowledge no God, 
but nature in His stead; and they acknowledge nature because her they 
apprehend. ... The Divine Himself, therefore, willed to assume the 
Human, and to make it Divine, lest they who have removed themselves 
so far from the Divine, and have become in so great a degree corporeal, 
should worship wood and stone, or any deceased man, and thereby 
under him some devil, and not God Himself, because they were not able 
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in some way to perceive Him, and so everything of the Church should 
perish, and with the Church the human race. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4733.) 

God in Himself we cannot reach to in thought, but we 
can think of Him as He has accommodated Himself. He 
has adapted Himself to our needs. He has revealed Him- 
self according to our state. To the stiff-necked Israelites 
by a voice from Sinai, speaking with the accompaniment of 
awful clouds and thunder; when on earth to Thomas, doubt- 


_ ing because his senses were not gratified, with a body an- 


swering to that disciple’s weakness ; to, John, the apostle 
of love, in a most glorious form, “ His eyes as a flame of 
fire, His countenance as the sun shineth in his strength” 
(Rev. i. 14-16). In all instances, from lowest to highest, 
manifesting Himself by human characteristics which could 
be understood, and through which His hold upon mankind 
could best be secured, and this because no other way is 
possible. “A man can worship what he has some idea of, 
but not what he has no idea of” (Heavenly Doctrine, 305) ; 
hence, in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 10159, it is stated that, — 

To worship God under a visible form, and indeed under the human 
form, is ingrafted by virtue of influx out of heaven, for what is remark- 


able, the angels who are elevated even into the sphere of the third 
heaven come into its manifest perception. 


The wiser the angels are, the more clearly they perceive that God is 
in a human form, and therefore the Lord appears to them; for the Lord 
appears in a Divine angelic form, which is the human form, to those 
who acknowledge and believe in a visible Divine; but not to those who 
worship an invisible Divine, because the former can see their God, but 
the latter cannot see theirs. (Heaven and Hell, 79.) 


The quenching of this perception is through the prevail- 
ing of self-intelligence, but the more a heavenly intelligence 
prevails, the more is such a perception quickened, for it is 
“the very Divine celestial, which primarily flows from heaven 
into man, because man is born for heaven, and no one enters 
heaven without an idea of the Divine.” (Heaven and 
Hell, 82.) 

For those — 
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Who think from themselves or from the flesh concerning God, think 
of Him indefinitely, that is, without any terminated idea; but they who 
think neither from themselves nor from the flesh, but from the spirit, 
concerning God, present to themselves an idea of the Divine under a 
human appearance; . . . whence may be seen the quality of the intel- 
ligent ones of the world, and of the intelligent ones of heaven; namely, 
that the intelligent ones of the world remove from themselves the idea 
of the human, the consequence of which is that between their minds 
and the Divine there is no mediation, and therefore they are in thick 
darkness; but the intelligent ones of heaven have an idea of the 
Divine in the Human, and hence their minds have light. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 8705.) 


These, when the Lord manifests Himself in any society 
of heaven, are affected at the sight of Him. 

They who love Him most interiorly; are most interiorly affected; and 
they who love Him less, are less affected. When the Lord appears in 


any society, He appears as an angel there; but He is distinguished from 
other angels by the 5 es which shines through Him, (Heaven and 


Hell, 55.) 


In other worlds than ours, both in the solar system and 
in the starry heaven, God is worshipped as a Man all-glori- 
ous and divine. The inhabitants of our earth, on account 
of their genius being comparatively gross, loving things 
worldly separate from things heavenly, and only with diffi- 
culty accepting the training which Providence assigns for 
the development of a contrary state, are with difficulty on 
their part led to embrace this great reality of a Sere 
Father under human aspect. | Yet, — 

A desire from heaven, and this by continual influx therefrom, is im- 
planted within every one to sée what he regards as the Divine, and this, 
indeed, under the human form. This desire is implanted with the 
‘simple-minded and with well-disposed races. (Apocalypse Explained, 52.) 

Nevertheless, — 

This implanted desire, which is from heaven with every one, has been 
almost wholly rejected among the learned of the world, and access to 
the Divine thereby debarred ; therefore a New Church is being estab- 
lished by the Lord among the nations which have not extirpated that 
idea. (/bid.) 
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A distinguishing feature of this New Church will be that 
it will exalt to supreme prominence as “the chief thing of 
all things in the Church” (Apocalypse Explained, 52), the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Divine Human, according to what 
is declared in the internal sense of Reuben’s admonition to 
his brethren concerning Joseph: “Shed no blood, but cast 
him into this pit which is in the wilderness, and lay no hand 
upon him; that he might rid him out of their hands, to 
deliver him to his father again.” (GEN. xxxvii. 22.) 

Study what is said in the “Arcana ” in explanation of this 
part of the Word, particularly from n. 4727 onwards, and 
the effort will be richly repaid. Itis concerning the attempt 
to extinguish the doctrine concerning the Lord’s Divine 
Human, meant by the maltreatment of Joseph; but that 
Reuben, which is the faith of the Church, will prevent this. 
The doctrine spoken of, would be cast into a pit in the 
wilderness, or “ hidden among falsities,” as that the Lord 
is the second of three “incomprehensible” Divine Persons, 
or that He is too far removed from us to take notice of us 
except in a very general way, satisfied with the splendors 
of His Majesty, and appointing a vicar upon earth to look 
after our affairs. These and other obscuring notions have 
indeed darkened the mental sight, so that there is very little 
recognition in these days of God appearing, of God made 
manifest, of God clothed, to meet our needs. There is 
much talk of God as Principle (whatever that may mean), 
God as “eternal energy,’ God as “a not-ourselves,” with 
much other vagueness. But the prophecy involved in the 
part of the story of Joseph referred to is, that faith “ would 


-set at liberty the truth concerning the Lord’s Divine Human, 


and claim it for the Church.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 4738.) 
The New Church is to restore that essential acknowledg- 
ment which is very life to our race, and bring it about that 
all things will be seen to testify that God is man, and that 
the Lord is He (see Apocalypse Explained, 1119). This is 


- meant by Joseph, when drawn out of the pit, being taken 
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into Egypt by the Ishmaelites, that is, those who are in 
simple good using scientifics or the knowledges of outward 
things “as mediums or mirrors, in which an image of inte- 
rior things may present itself” (Arcana Coelestia, 5201 : See 
also 4967). In this way, a definite and worthy object of 
love, confidence, and imitation is presented to the mind, in 
harmony with the idea prevailing in earths far distant from 
our own, and concerning which we are taught in the little 
work on “The Earths in the Universe,” that the angelic 
idea is there received, namely, that of God as having — 


A threefold unanimity such as exists in an angel, with whom there is 
an inmost of life which is invisible, and which is the ground of his thought 
and wisdom; and an external of life, visible under a human form, 


whereby he sees and acts; and a procéeding of life, which is the sphere 


of love and faith issuing from him. (159.) 


In this wonderful little book, written by the Lord’s servant 
Emanuel Swedenborg, “from what has been heard and 
seen,” it is related that on certain occasions the Lord, from 
the sun of the spiritual world, — 


Appeared to the spirits of our earth, who, when they were men, saw 
Him in the world; and they all, one after another, and thus several in 
order, confessed that it was the Lord Himself. . . . At the same instant 
also, the Lord, out of the sun, appeared to the spirits of the planet 
Jupiter, who declared with open voice that it was He Himself whom 
they had seen on their earth when the God of the universe appeared to 
them. (40, etc. See also 65.) 


The spirits of Mercury also saw the Lord, “ and humbled 
themselves profoundly” (Earths in the Universe, 40, 65). 
Of the spirits of Mars it is affirmed that — 


The Lord often appears among them on their earth, . . . that every 
good thing is from Him, and that He leads and directs them. (/did., 91). 


And in Saturn it is the same : — 


They worship our Lord, and acknowledge Him as the only God. He 
appears to them at times under an angelic form, and thereby as a Man, 
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and at such times what is Divine beams forth from the face, and affects 
the mind. (/did., 98.) 


In Venus they said, — 


On the further side of the planet, that they acknowledge our Lord as 
their only God, adding, that on their earth they had seen Him, and they 
represented also how they had seen Him. (/did., 107.) 


All this weight of testimony is important, as showing 
wherein creation is a coherent work, because the same 
Superintending Mind upholds and sustains it in all its parts, 
and He is not remote from, but near, “at the very door” 
of every effect that is produced, whence inspiration testifies, 
not merely, “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit?” but 
also, “or whither shall I flee from Thy faces ” (Ps. cxxxix. 7)? 
He has provided means whereby He may come in touch with 
us at every point, revealing some aspect of His grace and 
mercy which may affect us even in our utmost weakness, 
to shine through and comfort us. 

The Baptist declared : “After me cometh a man who is 
preferred before me ; for He was before me” (JOHN i. 30). 
John the Baptist represents the Word in the letter, and it 
points unerringly to the Lord Jesus Christ as the Infinite 
Divine Man, that He is the Eternal God from whom all good 
and truth proceed. Heis the soul and life of the Word, 
but He comes to us by its hallowed messages adapted to 
our various states. We feel his presence, His Divine 
Human sympathy and helpfulness in the Word, and can 
gratefully confess: “As for me, I will behold Thy face in 
righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy 
likeness.” (Ps. xvii. 15.) 

Ever with adoration let us think of Him “from His Es- 
sence,” as the Infinite Source of all that is pute and worthy, 
of all that is wise and just ; and then, from this, let an idea 
of His Person be formed, a mental picture to help us to 
realize what His attributes convey. To quote words that 
may be familiar, those of William Blake ; — 
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For Mercy hath a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 
And Love the Human Form Divine, 
And Peace the human dress. 
So every man in every clime ~ 

= Who prays in his distress, 
Prays to the Human Form Divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


In the “Apocalypse Revealed,” this rule is given for 
adoption :— 

Think of God from His Essence and from that of His Person, and 
not of His Person and from this of His Essence; for to think of His 
Essence from His Person is to think materially of His Essence also; 
but to think of His Person from Essence is to think spiritually 
even of His Person. (611.) 


In the former instance, we becloud the divine character, 
by fixing our thought mainly on what is beneath. In the 
latter instance, we render His perfections clearer to our view, — 
by regarding them of supreme importance, and then finding 
them reflected in all that we know and are taught of Him. 

The advantage of presenting to a child’s mind the idea- 
of a Heavenly Father in the form of the earthly, is sug- 
gested by Samuel hearing the Lord’s voice at first as Eli’s, 
and being thus led to obey the Lord. And as youthful 
straining proceeds, the mental picture that has been first 
formed, ought not to become blurred, but heightened and 
cherished by what is learned from the Gospel narrative of 
the personal words and acts of the Lord, so that throughout 
life this gracious figure is never lost sight of, but is im- 
pressed with increasing vividness upon the thought, token 
of His inward aid, His constancy, His mercy. 

We gain a sense of closer companionship with Him, we 
realize His friendship more completely, as we recognize 
Him by our side, clinging to Him by what we learn of Him 
as God Incarnate, yet in humility and gratitude acknowledg- 
ing that in Him are all the riches of eternity. Nowa centre 
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is given to which our faith may be directed, for “he that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life’ (JoHN iii. 36). 
“ Jesus saith, Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known. Me, Philip” (xiv. 9)? That is, His 
Presence is intended to affect us, to be demonstrated to us, 
operating its influence by His sharing of our nature, yet 
that He may infill it, enlarge it, and crown it with the satis- 
factions that come from the eternal love, the Father within 
Him, whence “ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” 
He declares (xiv. 9). Life that knows no decline is gained 
as we seek it in our Saviour Lord. And then we know that 
there is none beside Him (Isa. xlv. 6). His Deity is made 
manifest in His ministering to our necessities, and by the 
single devotion to Him which His love begets in our hearts. 


G. LAWRENCE ALLBUTT. 
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COURAGE. 


Tue air is now full of the praises of military and naval — 
heroes. Were it not that there is evidenced an underlying 


patriotism and a manly modesty on the part of the recip- 
ients of these public tributes to courage, this adulation 
would seem far overdone and misdirected. As it is, there 
is great need of guarding against mere hero worship. Per- 
sonal exaltation is vain and empty; exaltation of principle, 
of devotion to one’s country, of fearlessness in maintaining 
the right, is ennobling, uplifting, and a stimulus to every 
good endeavor. 

These prevalent tributes to courage may seem profuse 
and extravagant. Still, like the ointment with which Mary 
anointed the feet of Jesus, great public and popular expend- 
itures are not wasted, so long as they are an expression of 
holy love. Nothing is too good forthe Lord. The whole 
country is greater and more worthy of love than a portion 
of that country, though that portion be poor and needy. 
Mary was not restrained in her generous giving to the Lord, 
though her offering might have been sold for three hundred 
pence and given tothe poor. Judas, the representative of 
the love of self and of saving and using all for self, protests 
in vain against Mary’s wastefulness. The love of country 
stands on a distinctly lower level than the love of the Lord, 
but, at the same time, the same principle in modified degree 
is applicable to it. The heart is allowed great freedom in 
expressing its love of country and its love of its country’s 
defenders. The country is a great object of love. Parsi- 
mony and patriotism are inharmonious. Liberality of ex- 
penditure fitly accompanies the love of a free country. 

Out of deference for our whole country’s good we may 
well restrain, on the one hand, our innate tendency to carp 
at and criticise lavish outlays for our country’s heroes. 
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And, on the other hand, from the almost unbounded liber- 
ality that is permissible in this regard, it is more than ever 
incumbent upon us to see that our feelings are right, that 
our hearts open out in the right directions, that our affec- 
tions seize hold of the eternal principles that alone are of 
lasting benefit to the people. 

What is courage, that so universally awakens enthusiasm 
and aresponse in the breasts of the cultured and of the 
uncultured, of the refined and of the vulgar? All admire 
courage and respect it, and yet, it must be admitted, our 
admiration is often unintelligent and blind. 

In the Standard Dictionary we find the following defini- 
tion: “That quality of mind which meets danger or oppo- 
sition with intrepidity, calmness, and firmness.” The fol- 
lowing, from Bushnell’s “‘ Work and Play,” is there quoted 
with approval: “There is a great and lofty virtue that we 
call courage, taking our name from the heart. It is the 
greatness of a great heart, the repose and confidence of a 
man whose soul is rested in truth and principle.” 

No where else have I found a definition so complete as 
that of Bushnell. Etymologically, courage is derived from 
the Latin cor, meaning the heart. The heart has much -to 
do in producing courage. Manifestations of courage at once 
affect the hearts of the beholders. Very likely the inability 
to analyze or adequately describe the quality largely arises 
from this fact, that the affections are most interested in pro- 
ducing it and in perceiving it. We feel its effects more 
strongly and clearly than we see its manner of working. 


*Being essentially affectional it appeals to the affections. 


The hero awakens enthusiasm, devotion to duty, a spirit of 
obedience to the commands or suggestions of the leader, 
which are all affectional qualities. 

The Bible is the great storehouse of pure Anglo-Saxon 
ideas. Even in its outward meanings the Bible contains 
more of moral philosophy, metaphysics, and true psychol- 
ogy, than scientific research has yet discovered. To the 
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reverent mind which believes in the indwelling divinity of 
the Word, all its expressions are arranged in order and upon 
a sound and solid basis for the revelation of all degrees 
and planes of truth. What does the Bible teach about 
courage?— 

Wait on Jehovah, be of good courage, and He shall strengthen thine 
heart; wait, I say, on Jehovah. (Ps. xxvii. 14.) 

Be of good courage and He shall strengthen your heart, all ye that 
hope in Jehovah. (/did., xxxi. 24.) 

What time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee. (/éid., lvi. 3.) 

In God I put my trust; I will not be afraid what man can do unto 
me. (/bid., v. 11.) | 


In this book of divine wisdom, courage is shown to come 
from waiting on the Lord. and from His strengthening the 
heart. His presence in the heart takes away all fear of 
what man can do unto us. 

Naturally we now turn to the revelations of the inner 
meanings of the divine Word made for the New Church, 
for other definitions and illustrations of courage. In the 
work on “ Marriage Love,” 164, Swedenborg places courage 
in the list of moral virtues, classing it with generosity, ac- 
tivity, temperance, sincerity, modesty, obligingness, liberal- 
ity, and the like. This joining of courage and modesty 
reminds us of what Goethe says, that “courage and mod- 
esty are the most unequivocal of virtues, for they are of a 
kind that hypocrisy cannot imitate.” Again Swedenborg 
says that “they who are in no love are kept in fear” (Ar- 
cana Ceelestia, 2395), and that, “what is from fear is not 
from the heart” (/éd., 9242). The converse of this latter 
_ proposition must also be true, the opposite of fear, or cour- 
age, comes from the heart —a heart stayed and strength- 
ened in the Lord, in His principles, in His truth, and in 
His good. | 

The oft-quoted words of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, from a 
distinctly lower level of thought, here arise: ‘“ Conscience 
does make cowards of us all” (Hamlet, Act. III., Scene 1). 
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But the fair meaning of this passage in no way militates 
against the truth already established, that courage springs 
from the heart’s devotion to principle and duty. Hamlet 
spoke those words in soliloquy. He -was discussing with 
himself whether he had better die or live, to be or not to 
be, to “ bear those ills he had, or to fly to those he knew not 
of.” In the presence of these suicidal thoughts conscience 
made a coward of him—conscience made him afraid to 
do wrong. Far different would his state have been had he 
meditated upon benefiting others—then would the voice 
of conscience have made him a hero to do and bear. 


There is no courage but in innocence, 
No constancy, but in an honest cause. 
(Southern’s Fate of Capua.) 


The honest, earnest, unselfish love of right because it is 
right, has its home in the higher nature of man and is the 


source of all his bravery and fortitude. Descending from. 


the higher to the lower nature, we find the interested, the 
wavering, the selfish love of doing what is expedient, and 
this lower stratum of affection is the home of cowardice. 
The spiritual man is brave, the natural man is relatively 
cowardly. We are dual, we carry about both capacities. We 
have within us the God-given power to rise above fear and 
temptation ; we have also with us and in us the tendency 
to yield to the same. 


The brave man is not he who feels no fear; 
For that were stupid and irrational ; 
But he whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
(Basil, Act III., Scene 1. Joanna Baillie.) 


The old story of the two soldiers whose regiment was 
charging upa hill in a desperate encounter to capture a 
battery, is to the same point. When half way up one of 
them turned to the other and said: “Why! you’re as pale 
as a sheet, you look like a ghost; I believe you're afraid.” 
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“Yes, I am,” was the answer, “and if you were half as 
afraid as I am, you would have run long ago.” There isa 
kind of physical, bull-dog courage, that depends largely on 
good nerves and a sound digestion, but this pale-faced 
soldier's courage was something higher than that; it was 
a specimen of moral courage which — the danger, 
yet overmastered it. 

Dr. Channing, in an eloquent sermon on “ War,” ‘beinars 
us toa distinctly higher ideal of courage than that of the 
soldier. He says :— 


The courage of military and ordinary life, igstead of resting on high 
and unchangeable principles, finds its chief motive in the opinions of 
the world, and its chief reward in vulgar praise. 

It is time that the old barbarous, indiscriminate worship of mere 
courage should give place to a wise moral judgment. Men who give 


their sympathies and homage to the fiery and destructive valor of the 


soldier, will see little attraction in the mild and peaceful spirit of Jesus. 
His unconquerable forbearance, the most genuine and touching expres- 


sion of His divine philanthropy, may even seem to them a weakness. 


In substance he further says that true courage does not 
court danger like the knights of old —it is not founded on 
a thirst for blood, but upon justice, upon the love of God 
and the fatherland. 

Few of us have the opportunity to display our love of 
country by bravery on the field of battle, but all of us, 
however humble, have the daily opportunity to be brave in 
behalf of our Lord and Master in the field of the world. 
Some French writer has said that every mistake in life can 
be traced to fear; in shaping an epigram he made an exag- 
geration, but it is undoubtedly true that the inability to say 
no, the lack of moral courage to resist the first beginnings 
of sin, is the cause of untold woe. 

We are cowardly in our political life. If incompetent 
or bad men get into public office the people are to blame, 
and we are the people. Churchmen are calm, apathetic, 
when great public issues confront them. Business men 
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shrink from making outward opposition to the nomination 
and election of unscrupulous demagogues. Why? Because 
they fear for themselves, they are afraid that they will lose 
customers, or trade, or disturb some family relations grateful 
to them. The demagogue counts upon this apathy and 
selfish fear, and they often serve him in gaining his prize. 
Another tries to excuse himself because he is only an indi- 
vidual, and as such is powerless against the operations of the 
“machine.” When we fearlessly sift these matters to the 
bottom we shall find them largely pretexts to cover our indo- 
lence and excusés to hide our cowardice. One man, not 
acting from self, but with a disinterested desire to protect his 
country from imposition, has far more power in a community 
than he himself may be aware of. It is not the man, but 
the divine good and truth operating through the upright 
mind and heart, that are so effective. Very little things are 
the basis of great things. Again, the well-disposed people 
of a community can combine as well as the indecent and ill- 
disposed. All that is required is a little sacrifice of time 
and money for the public good. 

Have we not seen the power of disinterested thought 
manifested in the old town meeting — that most democratic 
of all public gatherings? Have we not seen the whole tone 
of the meeting changed, and possibly a vote rescinded, and 
a totally different one substituted, upon motion of some 
clear-headed and respected citizen ? 

In the religious gatherings of Association and Convention, 
within our own communion, similar things are not infrequent. 
Impetuous action is controlled often by a single expression 
of calm, quiet, self-contained thought. As a boy I remem- 
ber reading with interest in Virgil’s “ Atneid,” Book L, 148, 
the passages afterwards quoted, and they have often served 
as an encouragement in the line of duty even when no co- 
operators seemed at hand. Conington has put the Latin 
lines into English rhythm as follows : — 
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As when sedition oft has stirred 
In some great town the vulgar herd, 
‘And brands and stones already fly, 


_ For rage has weapons always nigh — 
Then should some man of worth appear 
Whose stainless virtue all revere, 

They hush, they hist, his clear voice rules 
Their rebel wills, their anger cools. 


Along these lines does not the phenomenal career of 
Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, in his individual canvass 
of the great State of Ohio, as an independent candidate 
for Governor, upon the platform of the Golden Rule, afford 
a striking illustration of the influence of one man acting 
from a sincere purpose? No one can read his book .on the 
«“ New Right” without being impressed with the evident sin-. 
cerity of the man, and without feeling that somehow and 
in some way, though the plan may be open to criticism in 
some of its details, in the end it must succeed, because it is 
based upon eternal truth. One who braves the snarling op- 
position of a horde of selfish politicians, is as much of a 
patriot as he who takes up arms for his country on the field 


.of battle. Some time the world will appreciate the value of 


single-hearted faithfulness to principle, but whether such 
efforts are fully appreciated or not, no one but a moral 
coward will hesitate to go where duty leads him. 

Some of us have lacked courage in loyally and openly 
maintaining the teachings of the New Church — of this New | 
and Second Coming of the Lord, so full of glory and peace 
to those who know and live its teachings. As Dr. Hibbard 
used to say, there was a class of New-Churchmen —let us 
hope that the race is now extinct — who were always afraid 
to show their colors and kept the “ Arcana” out of sight of 
strangers, on the top shelf, and Swedenborg’s portrait be- 
hind the door. Such spiritual cowards may well ponder 
these divine words: “For whosoever shall be ashamed of 
Me, and of My words, of him shall the Son of man be 
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ashamed when He shall come in His own glory, and in His 
Father’s, and in that of the Holy angels.” (LUKE ix. 26). 

A weak-kneed, apologetic New-Churchman is an absolute 
failure in proclaiming the divine message. Truth, frankly 
stated, though not obtrusively, from an honest and sincere 
_ heart, disarms opposition and furnishes its own confirmation. 
Fear of declaring one’s allegience to truth is repudiating the 
truth. If the truth is in the heart, the heart will utter it, 
for, “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

‘When about to enter the promised land and to take pos- 
session of it, the children of Israel were repeatedly urged to 
be courageous. The spies first sent out were commanded 
to be “ of a good courage,” and bring of the fruit of the land. 
Moses, just before’ his death, said to the Israelites, “Be 
strong, and of a/good courage, fear not, nor be afraid of 
them ; for Jehovah thy God, He it is that doth go with thee; 
He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee” (Deut. xxxi. 6). In 
the next verse almost the same words are repeated by Moses 
to Joshua. And after the death of Moses, Jehovah Himself 
repeats to Joshua almost the identical charge that He had 
given to Moses, and in Joshua's battle with the five kings, 
Joshua himself says similar things to his followers. The 
fearful and soft in heart were to return to their homes (Deut. 
xx. 8). The message, “ Be strong and of a good courage,” is 
the message of an advancing, a growing church, of a church 
looking out for new territory and new converts, of a church 
seeking to plant itself permanently in the earthly life, in a 
home of human hearts. The young need to hear and speak, 
think and feel, this message of courage, that they may grow. 
We all need to be baptized with a new and more hopeful 
and hearty appreciation of the new revelation, that we may 
go forward. Fearfulness paralyzes every spiritual effort. 
Fear is contagious, and is a fruitful source of evil influences ; 
for we read in Swedenborg’s “ Diary” (Diartum Minus, 475) 
that “fear disperses itself into the souls of those who are 
near and who are conjoined by some affection ; then those 
who want to inflict evil are at once at hand.” 
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Courage in resisting the temptations of business life ; cour- 
age to believe that the Lord’s way is the best way, and that 
the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments are not obso- 
lete, but the present, eternal, and governing laws of heavenly 
and of earthly life; fortitude in bearing business reverses 
or in enduring natural afflictions and disappointments — all 
these enrich the heart and make it susceptible to the divine 
indwelling. 

Yet, it may be, more lofty courage dwells 
In one weak heart which braves an adverse fate, 


Than his, whose ardent soul indignant swells, 
Warm’d by the fight, or cheer’d through high debate. 


(Mrs. Norton’s Dream.) 


Holding still to the definition of courage, that it is the 
outbirth of the heart warmed and comforted by the divine 
love, we come to that highest, that final test of all true cour- 
age, the courage to meet and overcome in the Divine Name, 
the foes of our own individual households. Here is the su- 
preme courage, for in the work of regeneration, in the 
secrecy of one’s own consciousness, we are furthest removed 
from the temptation to act for self, to make display, or to 
claim applause. In conquering our own evils, the heart, the 
home of courage, has freest and fullest exercise and devel- 
opment. What can be compared to the courage of him who, 
without complaint or ostentation of any kind, lays down his 
life of self; or of one who, having committed overt sin, ac- 
knowledges the truth, braves the distrust and condemna- 


_ tion of an unpitying world, and lives down the wrong in the 


midst of his neighbors where he committed it? The wis- 
dom of heaven was given unto Solomon when he wrote: 
“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” | 
In barbarous ages men like Achilles were said to feed on 
the marrow of wild beasts that they might become brave. 
In this spiritual and enlightened century men become coura- 
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geous by feeding on the marrow of conquered passions — 
the wild beasts of their own hearts. 

It is said that for ages after the battle of Thermopyle 
every Grecian scholar in the public schools was required 
each day to recite from memory the names of the three hun- 
dred heroes who fell in defending the pass. Let us rather 
teach our children to recite those wonderful passages from 
the Word of the Lord, which, in simplest but divinely elo- 
quent language, set forth the true courage of a spiritual life. 
Let their example be the divine example. Laying down 
one’s own life for one’s friends, nay, laying it down for one’s 
enemies, is the supreme courage, because it is the Lord’s 
own courage. 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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THE SABBATH: ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE. 


Tue Sabbath question, as regards what is to be done on 
Sunday, is certainly an open one. The hard and fast rules 
of a former generation have gradually relaxed their hold. 
People do not talk now about it being a “sin” to do certain 
acts on that day. Even the clergy do not answer Sunday 
questions as distinctly as they formerly did, and are led to 
see that modifications of the number of services and their 
hours are inevitable, if not already under consideration. 

The Sabbath question is not now an arbitrary matter, to 
be settled by the fiat of a council or a legislature ; but it is 
a rational one, to be determined by considerations of use. 
What is it best for me to do? and what is it best for the 
community that I should do?—these are the questions 
which the conscientious mind considers to-day; and it in- 
stinctively applies Kant’s rule of good conduct, that a man 
should so regulate his life that his ways may be made gen- 
eral rules for his community. If his way of keeping the 
Sabbath, for example, could be followed by his town to its 
manifest advantage, then his way is to be approved; but if 
his way, being adopted by the neighborhood, would clearly be 
injurious to it, then his way is bad and ought not to be per- 
sisted in by him. Even so, however, a certain doubt re- 
mains in regard to nice points of conduct, although this rule 
clears away some of the greater difficulties. 

It clears away at once such a doubt as regards pursuing 
one’s regular work on that day. If one man runs his ma- 
chinery or ploughs his fields, then all others may do so with 
equal propriety. But if all do so, we shall have, as one 
result, a physical breakdown presently, for the French Revo- 
lution settled the physical fact that, in order to maintain 
their efficiency, men and women and cattle must havea rest 
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day ;* and so we can properly condemn outright, for this 
one sufficient reason, if for no others, the practice of work- 
ing at one’s usual tasks on that day. 

But we cannot solve so readily the minor questions as to 
Sabbath observance which arise in our own minds as well as 
publicly, and therefore it may be useful to seek for a general 
and comprehensive view of this subject, by considering the 
Sabbath, past, present, and future. 


THe SABBATH IN THE PAST 


will require the fullest attention, because we now go so far 
back in the known past that it includes several distinct 
periods and religious points of view. 

Going back as far as historians enable us to do, we find 
reason to believe that the observance of the seventh day is 
as old as civilized man, and indeed belongs to the infancy 
of the race. 

This is the result of a natural inference from the fact that 
the moon always afforded the manifest divisions of time. 
The lunar month was the basis of all reckoning. All testi- 
mony goes to show that the full moon in the niiddle of the 
month was taken as a time for religious observance ; and that 
the new moon was another time for such observance. This 
gave two periods in each month, and the quarterings of the 

moon gave all four weeks. 
_ While this is a justifiable inference, it does not stand with- 
out support from ancient writers. In the “Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” ¢ Robertson Smith notes that the Hindus always 
ed the week for their sacrifices. The Arabs do 
ys “ Assyrian Discoveries " George Smith says that 
e “discovered a curious religious calendar of the 
s, in which every month is divided into four weeks, 
and the/seventh days are marked out as days on which no 


udhon’s “ The Sabbath as to Public Health and Morality.” 
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work should be undertaken.”* In his “Empires of the 
East’ Professor Sayce goes further and states that on the 
seventh days of this calendar it was forbidden to cook food, 
to change the dress, to ride in a chariot, and so on.t 
Treating of ancient usages, Schultz remarks in his “ Old 
Testament Theology” that the responses of the Delphic 
oracle were given on the seventh days.¢ Philo Judzus, 
who lived in Alexandria at the time that it was the centre of 
the world’s learning, says that the seventh day is observed, 
“not by one city or one country, but by all the earth.” § 
Josephus, a contemporary of Philo and a writer of more his- 
torical exactness, says in his defence of the Jews against 
Apion, a Greek critic, that “there is no city of the Greeks, 
nor of the barbarians, nor. any nation whatsoever, whither 
our custom of resting on the seventh day hath not come.”’|| 
As to the Romans, Seneca 4 and Ovid ** are cited in favor of 
Roman observance of the week, and the same is declared by 
Plutarch.¢¢ Dion Cassius declares this of the Egyptians.ff 
Such statements must not be pressed too far, but they 
show the unquestionable antiquity of the observance of a 
Sabbath of some sort, and it is important to note that Dion 
Cassius refers the observance to the desire of the ancients 
to remind themselves of the Golden or Saturnian age, and 
to restore for a few hours its peace and innocence. Thus, 
like everything else, their Sabbath looked backward rather 
than forward, and recalled the time when there were no 
masters and no slaves, when people did not bar their neigh- 
bors out of their houses, and when they did not go forth to 
war. Of this Golden time Hesiod says, “ They lived without 
troubles and died as if overcome by sleep, and all blessings 
were theirs.” §§ Ovid says of that time that “no punish- 
ments were inflicted, and no threatening decrees were issued, 
and no suppliant feared the judge. No helmets, no swords 


*Page 12. tPage171. {Page 204. § Vol. I., p. 26, Bohn edition, 1354. 
|| Against Apion, Book II., 40. Epistole,xcv. ** Ars Amatoria, I., 415. 
ttSympos. iv. 42. {{xxxvii. 18,19. §§ Works and Days. 
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existed. All enjoyed an easy tranquillity. Men lived upon 
the fruits of the trees. It was eternal spring.” * 

In such an age the difference between what we call secu- 
lar days and holy days would be much less than in a more 
worldly and less spiritual age, just as in a good man now his 
state of mind remains nearly the same through all the week. 

We may use, instead of the terms Golden and Silver ages, 
those to which we are more accustomed, the Most Ancient 
and Ancient Churches represented by Adam and Noah; but 
however they are named, we may see that the growth of 
mankind, from its infantile stage through that of childhood 
to youth and manhood, was a movement in which the differ- 
ence between common days and sacred days, and between 
all other men and priests, would become more and more 
sharply defined, until the especial observance of the seventh 
day would be necessary to recall the general state of the 
earlier time. 

So was it in their day with the Jews. To them the Sab- 
bath stood for the close of the creative week when God had 
made everything and it was still unchanged from its first 
goodness. And the spiritual interpretation of this week 
which they did not know, tells us that, when the race had 
been brought up through the six stages of its growth to the 
seventh one, there was the Sabbath everywhere. And so it 
is now in the regeneration of the individual, when he has 
been led on to the point where he does not oppose his will 
to that of his Lord; for then a restful, peaceful state ensues, 
and the Lord rests from His labors. (GEn. ii. 3.) 

We find that, before the Jews came to Sinai to receive the 
law, they had the Sabbath. In the giving of the manna 
they learned that the Sabbath was to be observed, and that 
none would fall on that day, so that they must not labor to 
get it or prepare it, but must collect a double portion on the 
day before. (Exop. xvi. 23-29. 

When, a little later, the fourth commandment was given 
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(Exon. xx. 8-11), it was in the form, “ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy,” and we now see that the word 
“remember” has its usual implication of keeping distinctly 
in mind something already learned. The decalogue was a 
reaffirmation in an especially solemn manner of principles 
of life which were not unknown before, but which “had lost 
their influence among the people, and had also become min- 
gled with other less essential rules, so that they did not have 
their eminent place. This we might verify by examining 
the forty-two Egyptian precepts of an older date. 

We must note that the Jewish Sabbath was the chief of 
all their religious observances. It is the only one named in 
the decalogue. It formed the corner stone of all the rest — 
the passover, the first fruits, and the ingathering, and the 
atonement —for all related themselves to Sabbaths. Not 
only each seventh day, but the seventh month and the 
seventh year were sacred. The whole sacred calendar was 
Sabbatic, and the keynote of all was the seventh day of the 
week. 

_ When Israel sinned, the first sin in the list was the neg- 
lect of the Sabbath; when they returned to righteousness, 
the beginning of repentance was the hallowing of the 
seventh day. The same rule always will hold, that the re- 
ligion of men everywhere will be measured by their regard 
or disrespect for the day of rest appointed for worship. 

In regard to the way in which the Jews should keep their 
Sabbath the Biblical regulations were comparatively few. 
All was summed up in the very name of the day which, in 
its etymology, does not mean seventh (that is a different 
word of like sound), nor even rest (strictly speaking), but 
cessation, stopping, putting by, that is, of course, the ordi- 
nary work. Of particular prohibitions we note that gather- 
ing sticks to light a fire was forbidden (Exon. xxxv. 3), and 
that the prophets denounced bearing a burden or doing any 
labor (JER. xvii. 22), and trading was deemed wholly wrong. 
(NEH. xiii. 17.) 
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It was easy to keep this law if they desired to do it, and 
such questions as to how far they could go from home on the 
Sabbath were as easily answered as that was by saying that 
they could go to the place of worship. One development of 
a more positive kind grew out of the exile, for then, having 
no temple and confessing that wilful disobedience was the 
sole cause of their sorrows, they heard the law read on the 
Sabbath, and so formed the synagogue service which was 
the occupation for a large part of the day. ; 

But the Jews were a thoughtful people, much given to 
casuistry, and they raised questions as to what they could 
and could not do on that day, until a great body of petty 
Rabbinic law existed in our Lord’s time. One sect of them 
even enforced absolute motionlessness throughout the day.* 
The Scribes forbade a knot to be tied or untied, two letters 
must not be written to make a word; not more food than a 
dried fig could be carried, of water only enough to moisten 
one eye could be taken, and to set a broken bone, or to re- 
move a dead body from under ruins, or to extinguish a fire, 
or to have anything useful in the week remain in one’s 
pocket, or to take a loaf from the house to a neighbor’s was 
prohibited.¢ So faithful were the Pharisees to all these little 
requirements that, when beseiged by their enemies, they let 
the Romans dig under the walls of Jerusalem all day and 
never opposed them, and they endured death on that day 
rather than take up their arms in self-defence.f 

It was inevitable that there would be conflict between the 
Lord’s way of keeping the holy day and the Pharisaic way. 
When He healed the man at Bethesda, and told him to carry 
his bed, although it was only a sort of rug, the man was met 
with the cry, “It is the Sabbath day ; it is not lawful for 
thee to carry thy bed” (JOHN v.10). It was not considered 
lawful to heal the sick woman (LUKE xiii. 14), nor to take of 
the grain to eat as they passed by (MATT. xii. 2), nor to re- 


* Smith's Dict., Sabbath, IIL, p. 1066. t Geikie, Life of Christ, II., 95. 
t Josephus, Antiquities, XIV., 4. I. Maccabees, ii. 41. 
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store the withered hand (Mark iii. 4), nor to give sight to the 
blind (JoHN ix. 14); and the Jews sought to kill Him be- 
cause He had broken the Sabbath (Joun v. 18). 

He was, however, restoring the Sabbath to its holy use. 
He was giving it a positive value in human life. Spiritually, 
when we find peace after great tribulation, it is a Sabbath 
in our minds, and thus it was most appropriate that so many 
of our Lord’s acts of salvation should be done on that day. 
It was to be a new Sabbath from this time. It ceased, like 
the handwriting, to look backward and began to look for- 
ward. Fear of penalty began to roll back from it like a 
heavy cloud, and the sunshine of hope illumined it. 

After our Lord’s resurrection on the first day of the week, 
His reappearance on that day,.and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on that day, the first day became full of such signifi- 
cance as to overshadow the seventh day to those Christians 
who had been Jews, and to others of different races it was 
the day holy above all others, so that among Christians the 
observance of the seventh day gradually ceased, and they 
_ celebrated the first as a foretaste of heaven. Justin Martyr 
in the second century said of it : — 


On the Lord’s day, all Christians meet together, because that is 
the day of our Lord’s resurrection; and then we read the writings of 
the apostles and prophets; this being done, the president addresses the 
assembly to exhort them to imitate and to practise the things they have 
heard ; then we all join in prayer, and after that we celebrate the sacra- 
ment. | 

And in similar words Eusebius says that they assembled 
to “read the Scriptures, to preach, and to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper.” * 

The change from the Jewish to the Christian Sabbath 
came about slowly under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


At first slaves who were Christians serving Jewish or Roman 


masters could not keep it, and to keep it openly would in 
many places have betrayed all Christians to death ; but these 


* Cited in Mew Ferusalem Magazine, XXIL., p. 496. 
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conditions passed away, and the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 
363, authorized Christians to observe the first day and to 
do their work on the seventh.* 

The Abyssinians still keep both days,t showing their ar- 
rested development. The few seventh-day Christians who 
disapprove of keeping the first day seem to have retained 
too much of the Jewish Spirit. 

At first the Christian Sabbath was clearly one of rest in 
the Lord and of holy satisfaction. It came into use free 
from minute prohibitions, but its principal purpose of wor- 


_ ship, instruction, and communion sanctified it throughout. 


At a later day, however, when the spirit of early Chris- 
tianity had died through strife for place and greed of gain, 
the Sabbath had become entirely perverted. Lecky says 
in his “England in the Eighteenth Century,” that “not 
more than four or five members of the House of Commons 
were regular attendants at church, and Sunday card parties 
were fashionable in the best circles.”"{ The Sunday had 
gone down with all other sacred things, and its neglect and 
profanation were the measure of all the wickedness of the 
time. 

In Scotland, says a standard work, “markets and fairs 
were commonly held on that day ; courts of law sat ; archery 
was practised even in the kirk yard ; and Robin Hood plays 
were special Sunday spectacles.”§ Even the reformers were 


' far from strict, and Beza taught that rest from all kinds of 


work was not to be observed ; || and thus what is known as 
the Continental Sunday was developed with all classes. 

It is to the Puritan reaction against worldliness that we. 
owe the rigid rules which are within the memory of some. 
The Puritans chose to use the word Sabbath instead of 
Lord’s Day and to go back to the Jewish idea of it, passing 


‘over the early Christian liberal usage. Prosecutions of 


Sabbath breakers became common, and absence from church 


* Smith’s “ Dictionary,” IIL, p. to72. _—‘t Stanley’s “ Eastern Church,” ed. 
1894, p. 10. p. 581. § Chambers Cycl.,“Sabbath.” || 
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was made an offence. In this country the Jewish tendency 
became so developed that in parts of New England the 


Sabbath began at sunset on Saturday. The appeal to legis- . 


lation was made especially urgent, and laws were enacted 
against working or playing. The statutes of Massachusetts 
still prohibit travelling on Sunday “except from necessity 
or charity,” * and the fine for fishing is ten dollars. 

This was an extreme position and another reaction was 
inevitable. The opening of libraries, museums, and galler- 
ies is now called for. Certain railroad trains have been 
permitted. Prosecutions for Sabbath breaking are few, and 
existing laws are regarded as obsolescent and are seldom 
enforced. Almost imperceptibly, but by rapid changes of 
late, the observance of Sunday has changed, and we now 
have a Sunday, in the large cities especially, which has less 
of religious thought in it than the Continental Sunday. 


THE SABBATH OF THE PRESENT 


may be briefly described as follows : — 

Congregations in reduced numbers attend the churches 
for one service, very few people for more than one. Many 
people, especially men, do not go to church. Other people 
go on occasions of unusual interest and only as visitors. 
Few people, except those of strong convictions, have settled 
principles of Sunday observance. In this as in so many 


other respects the firm principles of the past have given | 


way to an uncertainty which is apparently growing more 
pronounced. The result is that, with a large part of the 
_ order-loving people, no one can tell what they will do on 
Sunday, for they follow inclination, and they may go to church, 
or they may remain at home and lounge, or they may go 
away for a holiday, as feeling leads them. They come upon 
Sunday without preparing for it, and at the last moment 
they decide, without recourse to any settled principle, what 


“ Revised Statutes,” chap. xcviii., 3. t Chap. xcviii, 11. 
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they will do that day. Of course the evilly-disposed people 
seek for base pleasures on that day ; they have a principle, 
but it is a bad one and leads to their destruction. 

Sunday is now regarded by many who call themselves 
busy people as a day for bringing up arrears of work. Stu- 
dents preparing for a severe examination fee] that they must 
give up Sunday as a religious day and use it in study, and 


- some young people are entering the colleges every year who 


have fully formed the habit of disregarding the day of rest 
and worship. But what education is worth the cost of 
Sunday ? 

Is this condition of things to remain as it is, or is it to 
grow worse until the churches are deserted and the people 
make Sunday a secular holiday ; or is a better condition 
to characterize the 


SABBATH OF THE FuTURE ? 


In answer it may be said that no condition of human 
affairs is likely to remain long stationary, and so it will 
prove as to Sunday. 

Shall the change then be for the better or for the worse ? 
It is impossible to declare that we have reached the lowest 
point, but there is reason to believe that, ultimately, we shall 
have a better state of human life and therefore a more per- 
fect use of the Sabbath. We are promised in the Scriptures 
an ultimate age of heavenly life on earth. We see in some 
respects an improving condition, as for instance in political 
freedom, education, philanthropy, hygiene, and domestic 
comfort. Moreover, there is a disposition now to reason 
fairly and to listen to reason on such subjects, and thus to 
do right when the right is distinctly seen. 

It seems safe to conclude that the Sabbath of the future 
will be the genuine Christian Sabbath —not the rigidly 
regulated Jewish, but the loving Christian. It will be a 
time for drawing near to the Lord Jesus, for studying the 
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Holy Word, no longer assailed by hostile criticism but un- 
derstood in its own light, and for thoughts and deeds of 
neighborliness. How — it is described in the “True 
Christian Religion ” : 


" A day of instruction in Divine things, and thus also of rest from 


labors, and of meditation on that which relates to salvation and eternal 
life ; as also a day of love to the neighbor. (n. 301.) 


Surely, when the Sabbath motive is strong we shall have 
such Sundays kept by all the people, and the lack of the 
motive is the lack to-day. Now that motive is love, (1) love 
to the Lord leading us to enjoy His worship, prayers to Him, 


_ and songs in His praise, and hearing teaching about Him ; 
and (2) love to our féllow men. But very few so love the 


Lord, and very few so love the neighbor. Sunday finds them 


. asking themselves what they want to do, not eager for wor- 
_ ship, for cordial greetings, and for serving others, especially 


the distressed, but indifferent to all but selfish enjoyment. 
There is the trouble — the selfishness of many on Sunday. 

But we should think of the Sundays when the community, 
like an early Christian company, and even more intelligently, 
gathers quickly for the worship for which it has longed, and 
so loves the church that it builds it and beautifies it and is 
happier in it than anywhere else in the world. Think of the 
power for good in such a community. Think of the impo- 


tence of evil in it to resist the increasing holiness. In short, 


we want generous, unselfish Sabbaths. And it may be added 


that it was never intended that a man or woman, energetic 
‘through the week, should become a pattern of purposeless- 


ness on Sunday, but should turn that admirable energy from 


the channel of business or professional activity into the 


channel of spiritual earnestness for the worship of God and 


_the service of men, into the channel into which we all hope 


that our lives will be turned when we go hence. 
The Sabbath was rightfully put into the Decalogue and at 
the head of Jewish requirements. That is its only place. 
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It cannot be second. It must be first or not at all. If it is 
not now the first of the days in any mind, that mind is in 
danger of debasement. [If it be first, all is well, heaven is 
there, the power of endurance is there, the capacity to help 
others is there, the Lord is there, as He hath said, — 

If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable ; and shalt honor Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding 
thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord. (ISA. lviii. 13, 14.) 


Such Sabbaths will be in the highest and fullest sense 
days of rest, rest in the Lord; not of idleness causing loss 
of self-respect and dulness of conscience, but of refreshing 
recovery from mental and physical exhaustion and depression, 
and of renewal of strength for approaching labors. In such 
a mind, so ordered and so hallowed, the Lord will find His 
abode, saying: “ This is my rest forever; here will I dwell; 
for I have desired it.” (Ps. cxxxii. 14.) 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SWEDENBORG’S MANY-SIDEDNESS. 


’ Few, perhaps, of those who claim to believe the doctrines of 
the New Church, have an adequate idea of their comprehensive 
character. To some, Swedenborg is a philosopher, to some a 
seer, to some a theologian ; but he may be, in their estimate, any 
one of these without being the other two. Some persons value 
the science which they find in his writings, some the psychology, 
and some the religion; but there are many who do not value all 
three. We see those who admire the work on “ Divine Love and 
Wisdom,” but care nothing whatéver for the “ Arcana Ccelestia.”’ 
A delighted reader of “ Heaven and Hell” may take little or no 
interest in the “ Doctrine of the Lotd.” In short, many who 
appreciate certain aspects of our author’s teachings, fail to rec- 
ognize or comprehend other aspects; and even those who give a 
high place to all may view them in an ill-proportioned and one- 
sided way. 

We are all familiar with the class of people who regard Swe- 
denborg chiefly as a writer on death and the future life. They 
perhaps look with favor on what he says concerning these sub- 
jects, so far as they are acquainted with it; but their knowledge 
ends here. Few avowed New-Churchmen have so limited a con- 
ception as this; yet there are those, even among our own mem- 
bers, in whose eyes this branch of his‘teachings possesses undue 
prominence. A title sometimes applied to him, which suggests 
this state of mind, is that of “the Swedish Seer.” For our- 
selves, we can only say that the title is most distasteful, falling, 
as it does, so far short of an adequate description, and emphasi- 
zing what no thorough student of his works can consider their 
chief characteristic. It is not strange that ill-informed persons, 
outside our own communion, should lay great stress on his intro- 
mission into the other world, and should class him with spiritu- 
alists. But he gives no countenance to any such designation or 
classification. He did not call himself a seer. The title he pre- 
ferred was “ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
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Again, the admirers of Swedenborg’s philosophy, to the exclu- 
sion of his other teachings, form a type not unknown to most of 
us. We have them among those who profess to be unqualified 
New-Churchmen. The philosophical New-Churchman is one who 
perhaps reads at home, who is fond of literary societies and de- 
bating clubs, where his favorite themes are discussed in an 
intellectual way, but who cares little or not at all for New-Church 
worship. The wonderful philosophy which he admires forms no 
connection in his mind with vital religion. He is not generally 
interested in the Scriptures or in Swedenborg’s expositions of 
them. To him the sacraments are usually of small account. 
He sees no use in a separate New-Church organization, unless it 
be for purposes of printing and publishing, or something of the 
kind. 

Emerson may be cited as an example not exactly of this type 
(for he made no claim to being a New-Churchman), but of a class 
which lays hold of certain philosophic or psychological truths of 
Swedenborg, and repudiates the rest of the system altogether. 
Of no interest to him is the spiritual sense of the Word, as Swe- 
denborg expounds it. Indeed, he virtually confesses that it is 
dreary reading. How could it be otherwise to one who regarded 
the Bible only as human literature? The Lord was in his eyes 
but a mere man. “So Swedenborg’s theology, which centres in the 
supreme and sole divinity of Jesus Christ, was rejected in soto. 
As for any religious belief or observance in common with Swe- 
denborg, what can be expected of a man who left the Unitarian 
ministry because of his unwillingness to administer the Lord’s 
Supper? Emerson said, “ This mode of commemorating Christ 
is not-suitable to me. That is reason enough why I should aban- 
don it.” Swedenborg declares the sacrament to be the holiest 
thing in worship. There could not be a wider difference in these 
matters than that which exists between the two men. 

The relative estimate which Swedenborg himself places on the 
various subjects treated of by him is clear beyond all question. 
Swedenborgianism, as his enemies styled the doctrines of his 
books, even during his lifetime, he declared, in a letter to the 
king of Sweden, to be “the worship of the Lord our Saviour.” 
To make known the internal sense of the Word, and thus to 
show the Lord’s presence in the Word, he considered his great 
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mission. The philosophy which he taught, and the experience 
which was given him through the opening of his spiritual senses, 
he regarded as subsidiary to this main purpose. Yet all parts 
of his teachings were deemed by him important, and belonging 
to a connected system of truth, which would have been incom- 
plete had any of them been wanting. ° 

It behooves all loyal New-Churchmen — all who really believe 
in a new church, of which Swedenborg was the commissioned fore- 
runner —to look at the matter in the same large way, and not 
to allow their interest in any one line of thought to obscure their 
view of other points perhaps even more important, or to mar the 
symmetry of the whole. 


J. R. 


THE EARLIEST MEN. 


So far as we know, the writings of Swedenborg have universally 
been understood to teach that the most ancient men on this earth 
were those who, by regeneration, constituted the Adamic or Most 
Ancient Church. Through long and wide acquaintance with the 
church and with its literature, we have known of no exception to 
this until the respected writer of the paper on evolution, in this 
number of THE Review. While we think it due to so profound and 
careful a student of the writings that his view should be presented, 
and thus laid open for consideration, we think it also due to our 
readers that we should present some of the considerations which 
convince us that his extraordinary view is not maintained; and 
that the understanding of the subject which has hitherto pre- 
vailed, with such remarkable unanimity, is really the true teach- 
ing of the writings on the subject. 

The writings declare, and over and over again reiterate, that 
“‘ There have been four churches on this earth since the day of 
its creation, the first of which is called the Adamic” (Coronis, 2: 
True Christian Religion, 760, 762, 786, ¢¢ passim). But if this 
new doctrine be true there were five churches. The supposed 
primeval race of man antecedent to the Most Ancient Church, 
would themselves constitute a church — by every definition of a 
church given in the writings. And it is declared, “ Arcana Ceeles- 
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tia, 637, that “ From the first creation of man there has always 
been some church.” ‘ 

Again: If the Adamic Church was not really the Most Ancient 
Church, there is a strange inconsistency of language on the sub- 
ject throughout the writings. Could there be a more ancient 
church than the Most Ancient? 

The writer thinks that the passage, “ Arcana Celestia,” 1002, 
respecting the eating of flesh, relates to this supposed primeval 
race preceding that from which the Most Ancient Church was 
formed ; and makes much of the statement that they were people 
“ of the most ancient time.” Now, the people of the Most Ancient 
or Adamic Church are frequently called in the writings “the most 
ancient people,” and are so called in the very passage, “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” 286, which the writer thinks refers to a subsequent 
fallen race. But, obviously, “the people of the most ancient 
time” could not be antecedent to “the most ancient people.” 
They are evidently the same; and the passage (1002) is descrip- 
tive of the quality of the people of the Adamic Church — as it has 
always been understood. Moreover, it is affirmed in the passage 
that the people referred to are those to whom Gen. i. 29, 30, re- 
lates; and in n. 286 it is declared that all of the two preceding - 
chapters of Genesis, and the third to that point, relate to the peo- 
ple from whom the Most Ancient Church was formed. Then, if 
such a people ever existed they were antecedent to any referred to 
in the earliest portion of the present Word, and no part of the 
Word relates to them. This doctrine also involves another fall of 
man — unrecorded in Scripture, and unmentioned in the writings. 
And such earlier fall is affirmed by the writer. 

Certainly, so important doctrine, if true— indeed any doc- 
trine of the church — should rest upon some clear and positive 
statement of the writings. But there is no statement at all of 
any such doctrine as this; and it does not appear to be claimed 
that there is. It seems.to be based chiefly upon inference from 
rathér obscure expressions in two or three passages in the writ- 
ings, against the clear and positive teaching of all the rest that 
distinctly relate to the subject — teaching, so plain that there 
has hitherto been but one common understanding of it. Infer- 


ences must always partake — and often partake largely — of hu- 
man infirmity. 
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With regard to the important passage, “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 286, 
there are two essential respects in which we think our friend mis- 
understands the passage. One is, as to what is there meant by 
wild beasts; the other, as to what is there meant by regeneration. 
The passage is introductory to the exposition of the second part 
of the third chapter of Genesis; and more exactly translated 
reads as follows : — 3 


In the preceding [chapters] and this as far as here, the most ancient people 
are treated of —that they were regenerated. First, of those who lived as 
wild animals ( /erae) and at length became spiritual men; then of those that 
became celestial men, who constituted the Most Ancient Church; afterwards 
of those, and their posterities who fell away —in order: Of the first pos- 
terity; of the second; of the third; and at last of those that followed, down 
to the flood. 


It is assumed, in the argument, that the term translated, “ wild 
beast,” era, always means a ferocious wild beast, except in the 
internal sense of Scripture language; and that to hold that in 
“ Arcana Ceelestia” 286, /era means a harmless wild animal, is 
to give to Swedenborg’s language an internal sense. This we 
believe to be a mistake. In classical usage the Latin /era has 
two meanings — both, of course, natural—a savage wild beast, 
and a harmless wild animal. Swedenborg could therefore use it 
in either sense, according to the subject, and does. The Hebrew 
chajah, which is sometimes translated by /era in the Latin Bible, 
.mever means a savage beast, and therefore no such idea attaches 
_to it; for that reason Swedenborg recommends that, in transla- 
ting the Word, the term “animal” be used instead (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 388). It is no internal sense in either case. The internal 
sense of chajah (fera) is “ affection for good and truth” (/éid’) — 
‘not a harmless wild animal; that is natural. The large array of 
passages from the writings based on this erroneous assumption 
are therefore misapplied. They do not really touch the subject. 
Hence the strong assertion that the argument from them is “ un- 
questionable,” “ undeniable,” etc., carries no proof, but only ex- 
presses the writer’s estimate of his argument. 

Then, as to the term “regenerate,” in the passage (n. 286), it 
is asserted that “ regeneration is the restoration of man from a 
fallen state to the state in which he is created.” In “ Coronis,” 
7, we read: — 
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The order into which every man was created by God is, that after infancy 
he may become a man. For when he is born he is but the external image or 
form of a man; and then he is less a man than a beast newly born is a beast. 
But in proportion as internally within this form, as to his mind or spirit, 
he is perfected in wisdom and in love, he becomes a man. 


And in “ Divine Providence,” 275, : — 


The love into which man was created was love to the neighbor... . If 
man were born into this love he would not be born into the dense darkness of 
ignorance, as every man now is, but into some light of knowledge and of in- 
telligence therefrom, in which he would rapidly progress. And yet he would 
at first creep like a quadruped, but with an innate effort to raise himself up 
on his feet. [See what is said of the manner of walking of the inhabitants 
of Jupiter, “Earths in the Universe,” 55.] For, however much a quadruped, 
he would not let his face incline downward to the earth, but lift it up towards 
heaven. And he would raise himself up, as also he would have the power. 
to do. 


In “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 7, it is taught that, — 


The first state of regeneration is that which precedes, including both the 
state of infancy and the state immediately before regeneration. 


Man, then, was never born a mature man, physically or spirit- 
ually, but an infant, and became a man. He was, in the order 
of his creation, born natural, and became spiritual; and then 
celestial. That is, he was regenerated. Regeneration was then, 
and is now, a matter of spiritual development — now, against the 
terrible obstacle of hereditary evil; then, without obstacle. Such 
_ was the regeneration of the men who constituted the Most An- 
cient Church. 

It is a fundamental principle of the spiritual philosophy of the 
New Church, that the part is like the whole. The order of crea- 
tion and development of the individual man is therefore as the 
order of creation and development of the human race. In “ Ar- 
cana Ccelestia,” 82, we are told that — 


The Most Ancient Church indeed is here treated of ; but, with the interior 
of the Word the case is this, that whatever is said of the church is said of 
each individual of the church — who, if he were not a church in the least 
form, could not be a part of the church. 


‘As the individual man is born an infant, so there was an infant 
period of the human race; and that infant period, when mankind 
were natural, before they became spiritual and celestial, is de- 
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scribed in such passages as “ Arcana Ccelestia,’”’ 286; “ Divine 
Providence,” 275; “Apocalypse Explained,” 294; and in the 
“ Diary,” 3390, 3391. No New-Churchman that we are aware of 
holds, as our friend strangely misunderstands, that they were 
“nondescript creatures of blended human and bestial attributes.” 
They were nondescript if an infant is nondescript; in no other 
sense. Our friend, in this paper, seems to us to fall so far short 
of correctly presenting the views of those who do not agree with 
him, that those he is arguing against are chiefly men of straw. 
We know of no intelligent New-Churchman who supposes that the 
earliest man was “of ferine habits and of ferine mental limita- - 
tions,” nor believes that he had “a nature and limitations as of 
the dog, the monkey, or the ass” ; or that the first men were “as 
low in organization as the lowest beast.”. And he makes a very 
venturesome assertion when he declares that, “If Darwinism had 
never been heard of, no one would have ever attempted to 
wrench (?) any other meaning [than that which he gives it] from 
the language” of “ Arcana Coelestia,” 286. The fact is that the 
present writer understood the passage, as he does now, to de- 
scribe the state of the earliest men, before Darwin had published 
his theory to the world, or he had ever heard of Darwinism. And 
~ he knows that other New-Churchmen of that time understood the 
passage in the same way. 


S. M. W. 


THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


A SEMI-CIVILIZED condition. of mankind educates its men or 
rather its men of certain castes, and leaves its women in igno- 
rance. There is always then on the part of the men a lack of 
respect for the women. The women on their part grow up to 
be idle and frivolous, and remain childish. Unable in any de- 
gree to be the mental companions of the men, they are despised. 
Again the men, unaffected by any ennobling influence from the 
women, are brutal. In Turkey, for example, the young boy 
treats his mother with marked disrespect, and in this only fol- 
lows after his father. 
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To no one can such a condition of the sexes be more abhor- 
rent than to the New-Churchman. He is taught that man and 
woman are absolutely equal before the Lord and that, unless 
they regard each other as equals, there can be no true marriage. 
The child must respect its mother just as highly as it does its 
father. The word of admonition from the one must come with 
the same weight as from the other. The mother’s influence 
must be exercised to the full in every orderly family, or the chil- 
dren will lack something important to their moral welfare. It is 
a common saying that great men have had great mothers. It 
goes without saying that any nation which neglects tg place its 
women on an equality, morally and intellectually, with its men, 
will suffer from a dearth of great men and must sink into a 
brutalized condition. 

The teachings of the New Church, while they insist upon the 
equality of the sexes, do not fail to explain that beautiful sym- 
metry of distinctive character which makes true marriage possible. 
As the two hands could not unite if they were in form identical 
and not symmetrical, so man and woman, if not wonderfully ad- 
justed from creation ,in their characteristics, could never form 
that indissoluble bond of which it is written that God has joined 
them together. While each is created in the image and according 
to the likeness of God, a truly united pair of human minds form 
one still more perfect image and likeness of Him. In that dis- 
tinctness of mental form which promotes so perfect a_ union, 
neither is inferior to the other, but they must unite in mind and 
life on the basis of perfect liberty and equality. That marriage 
is sometimes a failure through the lack of high motive on one 
side or on both, does not in the least destroy the ideal concep- 
tion of man and woman presented in our faith for the ultimate 
realization by and beatification of Christian lives, 

It is undoubtedly in the direction of an improving humanity 
that we now see attention given to the higher education of 
woman, which is of course necessary if she is to fill her right 
place in the community. Obviously her advance must be as— 
steady as that of man, or the best results of his progress will 
perish with each generation and not be transmitted. At this 
point, however, while the plans for woman’s higher education are 
in their formative stage, two paths are presented to those who 
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have control of the courses of training. One path, which is at 


present perhaps the more easily pursued, gives woman an educa- 
tion identical with that of man, places her in the same institu- 
tions with courses of study already fixed upon when there was 
no thought of her participation, and stands for the doctrine that, 
except as to physical characteristics, the two sexes are alike, and 


- can successfully exchange the duties of life. 


The result of this mode of training is seen in mannish young 
women, ambitious to excel in everything but as matrons of fami- 
lies —a life which they abhor — and _ justifying the criticisms of 
those who take the ground that college training disqualifies a 
young woman for her best life. While the qualities of woman are 
so innate that it is by no means true that the woman’s colleges 
are spoiling all the young women, there is some ground for the 
complaint which is made, and we are glad that there is so much 
anxiety on this point. ; 

But all the time there is another path of advanced mental 
training which recognizes the beautifully distinct qualities of 
woman and seeks only to secure their best development, and we 
have been much pleased to see this view clearly expressed in the 


- inaugural address of the new president of Wellesley College for 


women. Caroline Hazard, a woman of noble presence and in the 
full strength of mature youth, is known asa historical writer of 
accuracy and also as the beneficent stpervisor of a large manu- 
facturing village which has grown up about the mills belonging 
to her family. Her strength of mind had already shown itself, 
but in her inaugural she displayed true womanly modesty and 
affection. After speaking of the changed conditions under which 
women live, she said : — 


The order of nature does not change. Yet nature’s law is growth, and with 
that growth the position of women has changed, and with that change the cul- 
tivation of the individual becomes more important. The problem is not simply 
that of bringing children into the world, but what kind of children shall be 
born, what kind of a mother shall be educated; or, if the highest development 
of motherhood is denied her, how shall she take her place in the world, a use- 
ful and honored member of the community, having children of her spirit. For 
I take it the eternal feminine is simply this: It is the power of love which 
has its throne in a good woman’s heart. Call it altruism if you like, call it 
the Mother sea, found a philosophy or a system of speculation upon it — it is 
simply this endless capacity of love and devotion which Mary of Bethany 
showed when she sat at Jesus’ feet. 
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Granted then, that this is at the root of woman’s life, that every woman 
child who comes into the world has this great gift and responsibility, that this 
is her contribution to human life, with what reverence, with what awe, should 
we approach her, to make or to mar! Sentimentality and mannishness, like 
Scylla and Charybdis, stand on either side. 


She went on to point out that there have been solitary learned 
women all along, but this is not what is now wanted, and she in- 
dicated how necessary is the broad scholarship which will control 
its environment and make life noble, and then she spoke of the 
delight of learning practical wisdom, and said : — . 


This highest gift of heaven, this gift which is good in God’s sight, woman 
is peculiarly fitted to receive. If the deep, abiding fountain of love in her 
heart is her greatest element of strength, then indeed she has a true and vital 
spark of the divine life in a peculiar sense. It is her great task to interpret 
the divine spirit in terms of every-day life. What countless men, the best of 
the world’s leaders, have acknowledged their debt to their holy mothers | 
There have always been men to speak with tongues, and there must always 
be women to interpret. How close, then, to the source of all life must we 
‘women press, lest the light that is in us should turn to darkness! 


Her closing words were most emphatic: — 


It is because I believe with all my heart in the holiness of life, that I stand 
here to-day. I believe that women have an increasingly important part to 
play in that life. With enlarged opportunities come increased responsibilities 
— responsibilities as yet unadjusted to unaccustomed shoulders. It is to cast 
my mite into the treasury of the world’s experience that I come. Wellesley 
has always stood for the high and ideal things of life. It is because I be- 
lieve in divine life among men, in the direct and personal connection of each 
soul with its Maker, that I dare to take up the great work you are committing 
to my care. Humanity without divinity is of the dust that perishes. Hu- 
manity joined to divinity can compass the impossible. Therefore on this 
day, at this solemn hour of accepting a trust, I speak not of knowledge, wide 
and profitable as is that great field, but I speak of wisdom, the gift of heaven, 
which must descend like gentle rain to fructify and fertilize, or there can be 
no harvest fit for the nourishment of man. 


It is interesting to note that President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in following with.an address of congratulation on behalf 
of his institution, approved of the distinctive work of woman set 
forth in the address of Miss Hazard, and predicted that impor- 
tant good results would follow from her wisely-conceived en- 
deavors ; and it is also interesting, though to be regretted, that 
President Thomas, of Byrn Mawr College for Women, has seen 
fit, in a public address, to reject this principle of woman's dis- 
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tinctness from man, and to assail the views expressed at Welles- 
ley after a manner which, in its excitability, is certainly truly 
feminine and not a little unfortunate as illustrating the very de- 
fects of the unmodified education for women which Presidents 
Eliot and Hazard had deprecated as harmful to women. 

She is reported to have said that the argument of President 
Eliot, — 

. . » would not be worthy of a serious reply had it not been thrown delib- 
erately by the President of one of the greatest of American universities, as a 
gauntlet in the face of an immense audience, most of whom were directly in- 
terested in the education of women students. It only shows that, as progress- 
ive as one may be in education or other things, there may be in his mind 
some dark spot of medievalism, and clearly in President Eliot’s otherwise 
luminous intelligence, women’s education is this dark spot. He might as 
well have told the President of Wellesley to invent a new Christian religion 
for Wellesley, « or new symphonies and operas, a new Beethoven and Wagner, 
new statues and pictures, a new Phidias and a new Titian, new tennis, new . 
golf, a new way to swim, skate, and run, new food, new drink. It would be 
easier to do all this than to create for women a new science of geometry, new 
Greek tragedies, new chemistry, new philosophies; in short, a new intellectual 
heaven and earth. 


The account of her remarks concludes with saying, — 


After thus answering President Eliot, President Thomas quoted Dr. Tay- 
lor of Vassar and Professor Palmer of Harvard, who do not agree with Pres- 
ident Eliot in finding any essential difference between the masculine and the 


feminine mind. 

Both these women are sincere and the work of both will be 
tested by its results. Who can doubt that the wise womanliness 
seen in President Hazard’s address will in the end prevail, and 
that the result of her work and of that of all who truly under- 


stand woman’s nature will be most beneficial ? 
T. F. W. 


JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. 


Tne death of one who, for more than two generations, has been 
prominent as a New-Church thinker and writer, deserves more 
than a passing notice in THe REvIEw. 

Dr. Wilkinson was born in London June 3, 1812, and died in 
the same city Oct. 18, 1899. For more than fifty years he lived 
in the same house, No. 4 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, where 
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also his death occurred. He appears not to have had a univer- 
sity education, having attended school until] he was sixteen years 
old, and then having been apprenticed to a surgeon. From this | 
point he advanced until he was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and began his medical practice. Soon 
afterwards he embraced the principles of homeeopathy, and con- 
tinued their warm adherent as long as he lived. 

About the same time he became acquainted with the writings 
of Swedenborg and the doctrines of the New Church. These 
likewise he embraced with his whole heart, and was thenceforth 
their zealous advocate. In 1837 he became a member of the 
Swedenborg Society, being then twenty-five years of age. He 
soon began translating some of Swedenborg’s theological works. 
He also, at a little later period, devoted much time to translating, 
annotating, and editing the scientific writings of the same author. 
Indeed, from the very first his pen has never been idle. At the 
time of his death, at the age of eighty-seven years, he had but 
just finished a book, which was in the binder’s hands. 

From a biographical sketch, written for Morning Light by 
Mr. James Speirs, and to which we are indebted for most of the 
above facts, we learn of no less than twenty-two original works 
or treatises, large and small, which were published by him. 
Eleven of these were written during the last twelve years of his 
life. This summary takes no account of translations, prefaces, 
and magazine articles, which were very numerous, and often of 
great value. When we remember that he was not a man of 
leisure, but busily engaged in the practice of his profession dur- 
ing the larger part of his career, we cannot but wonder at the. 
amount of literary labor which he accomplished. 

The results of that labor were, as might be expected, of un- 
equal worth. He was a man of strong impulses, under the in- 
fluence of which he often wrote. One of his special antipathies 
was vivisection; another was vaccination. The strength of his 
feelings on the latter subject may be inferred from the titles of 
some of his publications concerning it, among which we note the 
following: ‘Compulsory Vaccination: its Wickedness to the 
Poor;” “The Blood: How Guarded by God, and How Violated 
by Vaccination ;” “ Pasteur and Jenner: a Warning and an Ex- 
ample.” This is a question on the other side of which we ap- 
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prehend that there is something to be said, though it is always 
refreshing to see such whole-souled and outspoken conviction as 
Dr. Wilkinson displayed, whether one is able to agree with him 
or not. We think it will be generally conceded that his earlier 
writings are the best. Those which he wrote in such rapid suc- 
cession in his later life, though showing marvelous power for a 
man of his years, have as a rule seemed to us less clear in style, 
and more tinctured with what is fanciful and eccentric, than were 
the productions of his vigorous manhood. But, however this may 
be, they are, one and all, full of thought, original and stimulating. 

Wilkinsort was highly esteemed by Emerson, and it is interest- 
ing to recall some of the latter’s remarks about him. In the 
Essay on Swedenborg, in “ Representative Men,” he says : — 

Swedenborg printed these scientific books in the ten years from 1734 to. 
1744, and they remained from that time neglected; and now, after their cen- 
tury is complete, he has at last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, in London, a 
philosophic critic, with a coequal vigor of understanding and imagination com- 
parable only to Lord Bacon’s, who has restored his master’s buried books to 
the day, and transferred them, with every advantage, from their forgotten 
Latin into English, to go round the world in our commercial and conquering 
tongue. . . . The admirable preliminary discourses with which Mr. Wilkinson 
has enriched these volumes, throw all the contemporary philosophy of Eng- 
land into shade, and leave me nothing to say on their proper grounds. 


Again, in the chapter on Literature, in “ English Traits,” Emer- 


son writes : — 


Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of Fourier and the 
champion of Hahnemann, has brought to metaphysics and to physiology a 
native vigor, with a catholic perception of relations, equal to the highest 
attempts, and a rhetoric ljke the armory of the invincible knights of old. There 
is in the action of his da long Atlantic roll, not known except in deepest 
waters, and only lacking what ought to accompany such powers, a manifest 
centrality. 

As these quotations suggest, Dr. Wilkinson’s manner of wri- 
ting was noteworthy — well calculated to arrest the attention of 
cultured readers. For this ability, so freely exercised in her be- 
half, the New Church owes him a lasting debt. For his many 
admirable qualities of mind and heart, and for his long life so 
thoroughly devoted to her service, she will ever cherish his 


memory. 
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ENGLISH AND DUTCH. 


AN unhappy state of things exists in South Africa. Agriculture 
and mining, its two great industries, are neglected, and a war is 
going on in which both sides feel that they are justified. The 
history of the two nations, both on foreign soil, in their relations 
hitherto has been studied in America with much interest, and 
while the sympathy-of Americans is always with a small state 
seeking independence, yet there is also a feeling that a strong 
argument may be presented for the English side. 

It is not with a view to offering a political judgment that the 
subject is treated here, but it seems well to point out how fully 
what we are taught in the New Church as to the two peoples 
is verified by existing circumstances. In the “True Christian 
Religion ” there is a closing portion of the nature of an appendix. 
The work itself, setting forth the principles of the New-Jerusalem 
Church, closes with paragraph numbered 790, and in 791 we find 
the words, “After this work was finished,” etc. No. 791 has 
““ Memorandum ” as its title, and there is then a space to separate 
what follows, and we find nos. 792-851 treating of the spiritual 
world, of its general characteristics first, and then of the English, © 
Dutch, Jews, and other nations there. The account deals espe- 
cially with their religious traits and consequent conditions, and 
we find most interesting details as to the two nations now promi- 
nent in South Africa. 

The Dutch are spoken of as having received spiritual light 
from the Lord and as more receptive than others of the Reformed 
through the reason, and it is said that they adhere more firmly 
_ than others to the principles of their religion, and are not sepa- 
rated from them ; and that, if convinced that some tenet is not 
in harmony, they do not assent, but turn themselves back and 
remain unmoved; and that they thus separate themselves from 
the inward perception of truth, for they close their rational be- 
neath obedience. The account then goes on to say that, after 
death, they are prepared in a special way to receive the spiritual 
things of heaven which are divine truths; they are not taught 
because they do not receive, but heaven as it is is described to 
them, and they are then allowed to ascend thither and look at it . 
and then whatever agrees with their character is implanted, and 
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they return to their peoplé with a full desire for heaven. It is 
further said that those who are prepared for heaven are more 
constant than others and do not suffer themselves to be led away 
by any reasoning or sophistry, for now they are more clear 
sighted than before. One other particular is of interest as show- 
ing the natural inflexibility of the Dutch, that their garments 
are like those which they wore on earth, only more lustrous, and 
this for the reason that they remain firm in the principles of a 
religion. (True Christian Religion, 800-804.) 

This account throws a flood of light over the Dutch character. 
At home they are extremely steady and maintain in church and 
state and domestic affairs the conditions of the past. In the 
simplicity and sturdiness of Dutch life there is much which the 
traveller delights in, while he marvels that modern influences 
have so little effect. In South Africa the Boers of Dutch descent 
manifest the same traits. Industrious, austere, with no other 
interests than their ancestors had, they are in natural opposition 
to innovations, especially to the eagerness of foreigners to develop 
the mines and to introduce city life with its luxury and specula- 
tion and social excitements. It is the effort to control the rising 
tide of political, financial, and social innovations which has led 
the Boers before and now to take up arms as thé only way of 
quelling the ambition and urgency of the foreigner. 

In the same work we are taught in regard to the English in 
the spiritual world. It is said that the best of them have inward 
intellectual light, which they get from their liberty of. speech and 
pen and consequent thoughtfulness ; that they cultivate friend- 
ship with their own people, but rarely with others ; that they help 
each other; that they love sincerity; that they are fond of their 
country and zealous for its glory; that they look upon foreigners 
from a distance; that public affairs occupy their minds and pos- 
sess their hearts to such a degree as to withdraw their spirits 
from studies of the higher judgment by which superior intelli- 
gence is gained (True Christian Religion, 806-808). In another 
place it is said that the evil among the English love to domineer 
over others (Spiritual Diary, 57914) ; and another passage in that 
work speaks of the willingness of Englishmen to receive the faith 
of the New Church because they see it in an interior light and 
thus remain in it; and that they do this quickly, but the Dutch 
more slowly. (/did., 5577.) 
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The friction which has long existed between the two nations. 
in South Africa may, therefore, be regarded as inevitable, and 
nothing but Christian considerateness would avert a conflict. 
Probably the growing irritation which has culminated in this 
unhappy war could have been relieved by mutual concessions, 
but neither party could expect the other to give way fully. That 
this conflict will cool the blood of both parties and lead to a 
better understanding, we do not doubt, but we hope for the day 
when national differences of temper and usage will not lead to 
war, but will be regarded as orderly outworkings of the infinitude 
of the Creator and will be ‘respected accordingly. Then, like 
the members of the body, one nation will not despise another, 
but each will recognize the other’s importance as of the one body 
of humanity, “ one body im the Christ, and every one members 
one of another” (Rom, xii. 5); and then we shall have “the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, making increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” (Epu. iv. 16.) 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Tuts Book has always been a sealed one to the Christian 
Church until the seals were opened by the Lord through the 
human instrumentality of Emanuel Swedenborg. It was opened 
by the Lord to him, and through him its meaning was made 
known to the Christian world. And now, just what do we mean 
when we say that it was revealed to men through the instrumen- « 
tality of Emanuel Swedenborg? Do we mean that all of its 
spiritual and divine significance was given to the world through 
one man, and altogether withheld from the hundreds of other 
devout students who have tried to unravel its mysteries? We 
do not mean to make either of these assertions. Something of 
the spiritual and divine significance of the Book, as of other 
parts of the Word, has always been dimly perceived by those in 
states of openness to spiritual truth. But the genuine doctrinal 
and historical significance of any of the books of the Word has 
never been discovered until the events foretold by them have 
been accomplished. This is true of almost all the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies concerning the Lord. It was only after His 
crucifixion and resurrection that the disciples perceived the real 
significance of these prophecies. 

The prophecies of the Book of Revelation refer to the last 
days of the primitive Christian Church, which culminated in a 
last general judgment by the Lord in the spiritual world; and 
finally to the establishment of a new heaven and a New Christian 
Church on the earth. Now these prophecies could not have 
been understood yntil the time of their accomplishment. More- 
over as the events predicted mostly occurred in the spiritual 
world — the effects alone being manifested in the natural world 
— it was necessary that the one whom the Lord should choose 
to reveal the significance of these prophecies to men should have 
his spiritual senses open, so as to be actually present on the 
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spiritual plane, where he could observe the wonderful fulfilment 
of these striking prophecies. 

But, besides being thus present in the spirit for thirty or more 
years for the purpose of observing the fulfilment of these extra- 
ordinary prophecies, and so of giving to men the true historical 
doctrines made clear in the course of their fulfilment, Sweden- 
borg was commissioned by the Lord to reveal to men the doctrine 
of oe ye which would give to them the basis for the 
opening of thé spiritual sense of the whole Word. The knowl- 
edge of this doctrine also could be acquired only by a long study 
of the phenomena of the spiritual world, and of the relation of 
that world to this. His great work was to give to men this 
genuine doctrine of the Word, as the only means by which the 
spiritual sense of the Word could be evolved. 

Swedenborg does for the New Christian Church what the 
Apostles did for the first Christian Church. He observes events ; 
connects them with the prophecies which foretold them; and 
then, illumined by the Holy Spirit, enunciates the doctrines for 
the New Church. Like the Apostles, he explains the Scriptures 
by means of the doctrine and makes various application of the 
truth to life. But his main use is to give to the church the 
doctrine by means of which the church may in every generation, 
under the illumination of the Holy Spirit, draw forth from the 
Scriptures the spiritual truth that she needs. Doctrinal or his- 
torical truth about spiritual things is not spiritual truth; it is 
only the basis for arriving at a knowledge of it. Historical ful- 
filments of the prophecies of the Word come and go; but the 
spiritual sense of the Word is the present application of the 
spirit of truth found in the letter of the Word to the present 
states of the Church, or of the regenerating man of the Church. 
Without underestimating, then, the work of the Apostles in giving 
to the world the genuine facts and doctrine concerning the Lord’s 
first coming, or still less the work and mission of Swedenborg 
in giving to the Christian Church a knowledge of the facts or 
events connected with the Lord’s Second Coming — as contained 
in the explanations which he gives of the Apocalypse, as well 
as the genuine doctrines of Christianity, which he has given-;to 
the New Church —I wish for a moment to go a step beyond 
historical doctrinal truth and endeavor to get from this first 
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chapter of the Book of Revelation some spiritual truth applicable 
to our present needs; for heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
the Word of the Lord endureth to all generations. 
| If we try to bring the truth home to our individual states, so 
- that the whole Book is thought of as a message to the man of 
the church, it becomes at once a means by which we are to dis- 
criminate the states of affection and thought in our own minds, 
rather than a judgment or criticism of other men or classes of 
men. 
: In the study of this Book we shall be aided very much if we 
: attend closely to the preface ; for therein is stated the purpose 
| in writing it, and the manner in which it is proposed to accom- 
plish it. Now both the matter and the manner of it are distinctly 
stated in the first verse of the first chapter. It is stated that 
this Book is “the Revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ Not simply a 
revelation from Him, but a revelation of Him. It is also said 
that the Book contains a revelation of “things which must 
shortly come to pass.” But one must not expect these revela- 
(| tions to be clearly shown in the letter, for it is distinctly stated 
i | that this revelation is “ signified.”” We understand by “ signify,” 
| to make known by signs. That is to say, all the places, events, 
persons, and words used in this Book are for the purpose of rep- 
resenting or signifying the qualities pertaining to the character 
of Jesus Christ, and of His Spirit among men. 

By “the Revelation of Jesus Christ,” then, we understand, 
not a revelation of anything that He said or did while in the 
flesh, but rather a revelation of the thoughts, purposes, and qual- 
ities of His life. And here at once we begin with the “signs.” 
For the words “ Jesus ” and “ Christ’ are also signs which reveal 
to us something of the spiritual significance of His life among 
men. By the word “ Jesus ” we understand that He is the human 
) form of the divine love for saving men. By the word “Christ,” 
| that He was the human form of the divine truth that would save 

men. That this love and truth was not anything that was devel- 

oped from His human nature, but rather what He received from 

His divine nature, is signified by the words, “which God gave 

unto him.” Remember how constantly He ascribes all the good 

’ and truth and ability of His own life to the presence of the 
Father’s life in Him, and we learn that the life of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ is not a prophecy of what human nature can do for itself, 
but rather the revelation of what God can do in human nature 
that is fully receptive of His life. And so Jesus Christ can only 
give to others what God has first given to Him. And now having 
fully received and responded to the divine life in a perfect 
human life, His character and personality are the perfect medium 
for bringing the divine life to every human life. 

And when human history is written from the divine point of 
view, it will not contain the accounts of the rise and fall of em- 
pires or ecclesiasticisms. But it will make known to men how 
the divine human life of Jesus Christ is present in the life of 
humanity in every age. It will reveal to us the nature of the 
influences at work in human history which cooperate with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. And it will also make known to us the 
principles which are opposed to the reception of that life. In 
writing such a history there must indeed be references to places, 
nations, churches, and individuals, but such references are sym- 
bolical rather than historical ; and if truly historical, are referred 
- to not for any historical reason, but for their symbolic value ; 
that is, because they symbolize or typify some of the forces of 
our human life which respond to the Divine Human life of Jesus 
Christ, which is the very “spirit of prophecy,” or some of the 
inhuman and beastly things of our lower animal life which 
oppose the Divine Human Spirit. How these forces will and 
do meet in deadly conflict in the spiritual experiences of men 
is shown by various symbols throughout the Book. 

But this chapter deals mainly with the description or repre- 
sentation of the qualities of the Divine Human life itself ; speak- 
ing also of the message to the churches, and the messenger by 
whom it is sent. That the message is for “ His servants,” means 
that it will be for those who are trying to practice the truth they 
already possess. That these things “must shortly come to 
pass ” means that the things of the Lord, and the things of self 
and the world in man must both inevitably pass through the 
stages of development and the terrible conflicts foreshadowed 
in this Book. There is a logical and inevitable sequence in the 
affairs of the spirit which is represented here by the word 
“shortly.” That the message is sent by His angel means that 
the whole angelic heaven cooperates with the Lord in His work 
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of revealing Himself to men. In this case, specifically, by fur- 
nishing many of the pictures and pageants by which this revela- 
tion of and from the Lord is symbolically represented to John. 
“John,” the name of “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” is the 
sign of that state of mind amongst men which desires to know 
the real interior qualities of the Divine Human nature, in order 
that they may live according to such mnontenge, and also reveal 
it to others. 

John saw the symbols spread out before him in the spiritual 
world as a sort of panorama ; and he bare record of “ whatsoever _ 
things he saw.” Swedenborg not only had the account of what 
John saw, but saw the historical fulfilment of the signs. In con- 
nection with this historical fulfilment he alsé saw many signs 
and wonders, similar to those seen by John. And as he lived in 
the time when the things were being historically fulfilled, he saw 
what John had not been able to see—the significance of the 
signs. John saw the signs, wrote them in “a Book,” and sent it 
to the churches. Swedenborg saw the doctrinal, historical, and 
spiritual significance of the signs, and wrote out his system of 
theology for the New Church by the command of the Lord. Now, 
the man of the church, who may also be represented by John, 
is able to see from spiritual intelligence the meaning of the things 
which to John were merely signs. 

In verse 3 we read that there is a blessing to those that “read, 
and hear, and keep the words of this prophecy”; and also that 
“the time is at hand.” To “read” means to understand its 
spiritual significance ; to “ hear” means to receive the truth with 
delight; to “keep” means to make it a part of the life; “the 
words of this prophecy”’ means that we should not be satisfied 
with the study of general truths, but should attend to the parti- 
culars; “for the time is at hand” means lest the interior evils 
now hidden from our consciousness should come forth before we 
have sufficient spiritual truth to enable us to deal with them. 

The general principle of charity, which is John, brings to us 
the truth about the Divine Human life of the Lord, adapted to 
the capacity of every man of the church, as to every state of 
reception in the man of the church, who is in any spiritual light 
from the Word ; this is meant by the words, “ John to the seven 
churches which are in Asia.” “Grace be unto you, and peace ” 
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means that our minds may be open to the interior reception of 
the Lord’s truth, and our wills to the influence of His love. 
“From Him who was, and is, and is to come” signifies the 
Divine Human as the source of all spiritual life. “And from 
the seven spirits which are before His throne ” means who is the 
source of the moral reason in man. 

“ And from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness” means 
that His life is the full, all-sided expression of all the loving truth 
_ about God and all the hopeful truth about humanity. “The 
first begotten from the dead” means that His life was the perfect 
“expression of the unselfish love of the Father for saving men, 
and that there is nothing of the self-life in it. ‘And the prince 
of the kings of the earth” means that His life is the perfect 
expression of the principle of self-sacrifice, which is the inmost — 
motive of every religion. “To him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his blood” means, which life contains the 
motive that will remove from every human heart the evils of the 
love of. self. , 

“And hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father ” means which motive alone will bring us into conjunction 
with the divine truth and the divine love. “To him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever” means that the Divine Human 
love of the Lord should furnish the motives and governing prin- 
ciples for all the states of human life which may yet be evolved. 
“ Amen” means that the divine in the spirit of man responds to 
this revelation. 

“ Behold, he cometh wigl} clouds, and every eye shall see him, 
and they who pierced him: and all the tribes of the earth shall 
‘wail because of him. Even so, Amen.” The record of the 
Lord’s life and teaching contained in the Gospel is His first 
coming to us. The revelation of the spirit of that life and of 
the spiritual significance of His teaching is His Second Coming. 
This revelation was first made known to the world through Swe- 
denborg. This is why he so often says that the revelation which 
he is giving to the world is the Second Coming of the Lord. 
Through this revelation — not the revelation of the signs, but 
the revelation of the significance of the signs — the Lord is really 
brought afresh to the Christian world and to the thought and life 
of the mind of the individual Christian. This, too, is a matter 
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not of outward logic, so much as of inward experience; so we 
have repeated here the words which signify the divine affirmation 
of truth in the spirit of man — “ Even so, Amen.” . 

“‘T am the Alpha and the Omega” means that the Lord is the 
Word or source of all revelation to men; “the beginning and 
the end” means the Lord as the source of causation; “ who is, 
and who was, and who is to come” means that the Lord is the 
only substance from whom is all existence natural or spiritual ; 
“the almighty ” signifies the Lord as the source of all power. - 

“IT John, who am your brother and companion in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the 
island called Patmos, for the Word of God, and for the testimony 
of Jesus Christ.” This means to be in the love of knowing and 
understanding the truths of the letter of the Word, especially 
such as treat of the Divine Human life of our Lord, and of 
charity or spiritual love of the neighbor. Every one who has 
read the life of Swedenborg. knows that he was preeminently a 
man of this type. 

“‘T was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.”” To such a man there 
is granted a perception of the spiritual sense of the Lord’s Word. 
“ And I heard behind me a great voice as of a trumpet” signifies 
influx into the will from divine truth through heaven. 

“ Saying, I am the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” 
signifies that the spiritual truth of the Word teaches that the 
Lord as to the Divine Human is the source of all truth and all 
life to men. ‘And what thou seest write in a book” signifies 
the importance of understanding all the implications of this 
doctrine. ‘“ And send to the churches which are in Asia” signi- 
fies the necessity of presenting the application of this doctrine 
to all the states of the regenerating man in clear rational light. 
“‘ Unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto 
Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Lao- 
dicea” signifies the application to those in the church who are 
affected variously by the spirit of Christianity; as with some 
it is a matter of dogma, with others of sentiment, with others of 
external piety, with others of exalted ideals, with others of beau- 
tiful ritual, with others of morality, and with others of mysticism. 
Each of these states is good as far as it goes; and yet each has 
its danger, the danger if nothing more of being one-sided in our 
Christianity. 
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“ And I turned to see the voice that spoke with me” signifies. 
influx into the understanding, which leads to a closer examination 
of the states of the church, and of the qualities of the Divine 
Human life of the Lord. “ And being turned, I saw seven golden 
candlesticks” signifies that the various churches or men of the 
church, are intended to be so many centres of light among men, 
also that the understanding of truth is for the sake of life. 

“ And in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks one like 
unto the Son of Man” signifies that inmostly all the truths of 
the church have relation to the Divine Human life of the Lord; 
and by His being “ clothed with a garment down to the foot”’ is 
signified that this Divine Human truth is thus accommodated 
or adapted to all the states of imperfect, finite men. His being 
“girt about the paps with a golden girdle” signifies that from 
pure unselfish love He gives tomen the good and truth to nourish 
their lives. 

“ And his head and his hairs were white as wool is white, like 
unto snow” signifies that all the principles and habits of the life 
of the Divine Human were from divine good and divine truth, 
and that His life was and is for the protection of men from the 
evil of self-love. ‘“ And his eyes were as a flame of fire” means 
that in His ways of looking at human life there is pure sympathy ; 
all knowledge of what is in man is for the sake of helping, not 
of condemning.* 

“‘ And his feet were like unto fine brass, as if they burned in 
a furnace ”’ means that in all His ways of going about and doing 
good amongst men there is nothing of the self; all egotism or 
self-assertion having been removed from His human love by the 
divine love which burns within. ‘“ And his voice as the voice 
of many waters” signifies His pure affection for communicating 
to men all the knowledges necessary to purify and save humanity. 

“ And he had in his right hand seven stars” signifies that by 
the power of His Divine Human life men are able to attain to 
the life of angels of heaven, which life would otherwise be too 
remote and unapproachable. “And out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword” signifies the doctrine of His Divine 


* Notice what is said about the divine eyesight in Ps. cxxxix. And then 
compare the Lord’s lookihg at Peter (LUKE xxii. 61, 62). See the human 
sympathy of his look — a divine human look. 


Human life as contained in the Word as the true means of dis- 
criminating what is of self and what is of the divine in man. 
“ And his face was as the sun shineth in his power” signifies 
that the inmost life of. our Lord Jesus Christ was the love of 
saving or preserving men, and that this was the same divine love 
which created them. 

‘‘ And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.” When one 
perceives clearly the quality of the motives which influence the 
Lord in all that He does for men, we perceive that the self-life, 
which is proper to man, is entirely lacking in this kind of life; 
so it is spiritually dead. “ And he laid his right hand upon me.” 
But the power of the Lord is sufficient to raise men above the 
self-life into the spiritual life, for the Lord in His Divine Human 
controls both the spiritual life and the self-life. oth the inmost 
life of Humanity and the outermost forms of natur&,which are 
only dead receptacles of life are fronr Him ; therefore He adds, 
‘‘ Fear not, I am the first and the last.” 

Indeed He is the living principle of nature, even the life of 
the dead plane of matter and the human plane of the mind. 
From the life that He imparts, nature and human nature, both 
dead in themselves, have the power of reaction to the life that 
flows in. The self-centering tendency of all things in nature is 
properly death — it is a necessity for the existence of things, for 
their individualization. But the living principle in nature con- 
tinually overcomes this tendency of things to a chaos of atoms 
which would be universal death. The tendency of the world 
considered in itself, is toward destruction — toward star-dust and 
atoms. But the living principle in nature is what causes the 
atoms to unite. The union of simple elements is the beginning 
of the creation of forms of life. The union of these simple 

< compounds gives the higher forms. The highest of all the forms, 
man, is the most complex. He is a compound of compounds. 
Now this integrating, upbuilding force in nature is the Lord’s 
own Divine Human love of creating and preserving men. It is 
a truly human love in its manifestations, though divine in its 
essence. The universe exists for man; and for the purpose of 
bringing man to his greatest development, that is, to make him 
an angel. The Lord has made the universe for man’s sake, says 
Swedenborg. And again he says, “the end of creation is the 
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building up of a heaven of angels from the human race.” But 
this same self-centering tendency which we find everywhere in 
nature, which if unchecked would lead to universal death, exists 
also in the human mind. It is the tendency to live for one’s self. 
Now this tendency, considered in itself, is psychological death. 
This self-centering tendency is modified by the Divine Human 
love of the Lord every moment of a man’s life. If it were not, 
human society could not exist. Indeed the human mind could 
not maintain its integrity. It is only of the Lord’s mercy that 
we are not all consumed, that we are not all insane. 

But the same love which forever overcomes the destructive 
tendencies of the dead forces of nature by its own living power, 
has also overcome the dead principle in human nature. God 
took upon Himself a human nature, a nature with a self-centering 
' personality. And then by the process that we call glorification, 
He made this personality entirely subservient to the purposes of 
the divine love for the redemption of men, even as He had 
already made nature to serve His plan of creation. And so we 
read, “ And am he that liveth, and was dead.” He is the living 
principle in nature and human nature. And in all the develop- 
ments that may come to humanity in the future, He will be 
present in His Divine Human Personality, saying, “ behold I am 
alive forever and ever. Amen! and have the keys of hell and 
of death.” He controls not simply death but hell. Below man 
there is death everyWhere, but not hell. Death is simply the 
natural downward tendency of all created things left to them- 
selves, or separated from the divine life. Hell is the deliberate — 
choice by man of this separated life and downward_tendency. 

In the philosophic terms of the New Church we find such 
expressions as the self-life or self-love, and the love of self. Now 
self-love or the self-life is death. It is the natural life of man 
— the life that he has in common with all other created things — 
not yet united to the divine. That is, it is a life not yet living 
in conscious union with God. Such a life in the Gospel language 
is said to be dead. They that believe are said to pass from 
death unto life. They that believe not shall not see life, that 
is, do not come into conscious communion with the Heavenly 
Father. But if men confirm themselves in the self-love into 
which they are born, and learn to love their life apart from God, 
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and to be lovers of themselves rather than of God, then their 
state is no longer simply death; it is hell. But the Divine Hu- 
man love of the Lord has the power to let men out of hell, as 
well as to raise them from the dead. And He has the power 
to shut out hell from us, and to lift us above the plane of the 
self-life, if we will but go to Him for help. 

“‘ Write the things which thou hast seen, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall be hereafter.”” This means that 
we should attend carefully to all the particulars that have now 
been revealed to us in the spiritual sense of the Word, concern- 
ing the Divine Human life of the Lord, and that we should care- 
fully consider their application to existing states of humanity, 
as well as the consequences in the future that must result from 
the Lord’s Divine Human Spirit being in the midst of all human 
states and experiences, whether of the individual, the church, or 
the human race. | 

“The mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in my 
right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. The seven stars 
are the angels of the seven churches; and the seven candlesticks 
which thou sawest, are the seven churches.” The mystery of the 
seven stars is explained here by the statement that they are the 
angels of the seven churches, but the explanation itself is also 
a symbol and needs to be explained. Now, while the spiritual 
sense of the Word is universal, yet that sense cannot be clearly 
and rationally understood without knowledge of the phenomena 
of the spiritual world. In connection with his authorized mis- 
sion of explaining to men the spiritual sense of the Word, whereby 
the Second Coming of the Lord is said to take place, Sweden- 
borg has given to us many facts concerning the spiritual world 
which help very much in explaining the spiritual sense of the 
Word, especially of the Book of Revelation, whose symbols are 
all derived from that world. Now Swedenborg says that if one 
should stand in the “ world of spirits,” heaven would be above 
and hell beneath. Moreover, he says, that the societies of angels 
in heaven would appear to one looking up like stars. If one 
ascends and comes near to one of these stars it gradually takes 
on the human form, the whole society of angels appearing as one 
angel; if one comes still closer he will find this starto be a 
multitude of angels, whose radiant sphere appears as a star to 
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those who are at a distance. We shall also recall, in this con- 
nection, the appearance of a society of angels at the birth of the 
Lord; how this society appeared to the wise men as a star, and 
to the shepherds as one angel; afterwards, as a host. Again, 
Swedenborg teaches that societies have their messengers with 
men, angels who are ambassadors, as it were, to represent and 
protect heavenly interests among men. Now the number seven 
signifies what is holy or what is of the divine with men. So the 
seven stars are the symbols which represent the life of the angels 
with men according to reception. But in the Word itself there 
are bright truths which reveal a knowledge of heavenly life to 
men, and of the means of attaining that life; these truths are 
signified by stars and also by angels, when mentioned in the 
Word. | | 

The understanding of truth as it exists with men is a means 
of giving light upon the path of life. So far as men really love 
the truth of the Word for the sake of the light which it throws 
upon the path of life here, it becomes to them not simply a means 
of living a life of charity here, but of developing in them the 
heavenly life and character which fits them to dwell with the 
angels hereafter. And this is the beautiful mystery of the stars 
and the candlesticks. Inmostly in every true church which is 
a centre of spiritual light to men, is the influence of the sphere 
of the life of the angels; and inmostly in the life of the angels, 
as well as in the church, is the Divine Human life of the Lord; 
for “it is the divine of the Lord which makes heaven.” And so, 
while angels are the messengers of divine and heavenly life to 
men through the churches, yet they as well as men are all in His 
hand, and derive all their life from Him. And this is the mys- 
tery of which the whole Word is full, the mystery of heaven and 
the church, that all human and angelic goodness is dependent 
for its life upon the goodness of the Divine Human life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Joun A. Hayes, 
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THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF SCRIPTURE AND SWE- 
DENBORG’S LATIN VERSION. 


A New translation of the Word into English is at present pro- 
gressing somewhat tentatively, both in England and America, by 
_ committees of New-Church ministers. In connection with this 
work it may be useful to consider the relation existing between 
the original Hebrew and Greek text of Scripture, and Sweden- 
borg’s translation of the same as found in his Latin theological 
writings. As a first step towards a faithful New-Church version — 
of the Word, the American Council of Ministers has made a 
collection of Swedenborg’s. Latin translation of Scripture as 
found scattered in his writings, and this is being printed, the 
passages not rendered by Swedenborg being supplemented from 
Schmidius’ Latin version, revised by Des Guays and others. 

This fact may partially explain why some ministers seem to 
‘think that all that is needful now is to find Swedenborg’s excel- 
lent Latin version of a passage, and to render this as literally as 
practicable into English, and in passages not translated by Swe- 
denborg, to literally translate Schmidius. This would, however, 
practically make Swedenborg’s and Schmidius’ Latin the founda- 
tion on which the New Church stands, even as the Latin Vulgate 
has been substituted by Catholics for the original Word of God, 
to the neglect of the Sacred Scriptures as found in the Hebrew 
and Greek. A consequence of this state of mind may be seen 
_ in the tendency with such ministers to correct and amend the 

original Hebrew and Greek text of the Word of God, from Swe- 
denborg’s Latin, in the few cases in which they differ; and also 
to ignore distinctions in the Hebrew and Greek where these 
have not been particularly noted in eigen) s translation or 
explanation. 

This tendency we consider harmful and i lntecions. When Swe- 
denborg speaks of the New Church as founded on the letter of 
the Word, he does not mean thereby that it is founded on his 
Latin version of it, but on the original Word as spoken in the 
Hebrew and Greek by the mouth of the Lord; and when Swe- 
denborg speaks of the holiness of the Word in every expression 
and every letter, his explanation of this doctrine plainly shows 
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that he does not mean his Latin version of it, but the Hebrew 
and Greek original. It is also well to note that Swedenborg 
nowhere claims that he was directed to change or amend the 
original letter of Sacred Scripture, but simply to lay open its 
internal sense. Considering the vital importance to the church 
of the Lord of the letter of the Word, there can be no possible - 
doubt, that if Swedenborg had been commissioned to amend it, 
he would have plainly stated this fact. When we see that he 
nowhere states this, it is a conclusive proof that he was not 
authorized to make such amendment. 

The letter of the Word in the Hebrew and Greek is the foun- 
dation on which the New Church rests, and on it the translation 
of the Word made for its use must be founded. At His Second 
Coming, as at His First, the Lord declares: “Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come to 
destroy but to fulfil.” The letter is sacrosanct and inviolable in 
its plane, and must not be changed. Every attempt to change 
the letter of the Word to make. it conform to Swedenborg’s Latin 
should be discountenanced. The most intelligent editors and 
translators of the writings have generally held this view, and 
where they found Swedenborg’s Latin differing in its meaning 
from the original text of the Word, they have simply rectified 
the Latin or its version. This is the reason why many New- 
Church scholars are not aware of such variations, for few 
readers regularly consult the notes which give notice of such 
changes. 

But those who would make the Latin of Swedenborg para- 
mount, and change the original text of Scripture to agree with it, 
claim that Swedenborg’s version is a later revelation, dictated by 
the Lord, and therefore verbally inerrible, a new Word of the 
Lord, and wherever it differs, amending and correcting, and in so 
far superseding the letter of the Greek and Hebrew Word. 
Those who hold this view would embody in their translation of 
the Word every slip of the pen or of thought found in the many 
quotations from the Word made in the writings. Those holding 
such views would, of course, deny the possibility of any such 
slips in Swedenborg’s manuscripts, a position, however, which 
must raise a smile with any one acquainted with the printed and 
written works of our author. The many errata in his printed | 
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works will, of course, be in every case ascribed by believers in 
his miraculous inerrability to the carelessness of his compositors 
and proof readers. But when we turn to his manuscripts as pre- 
sented in the photolithographs, we find quite a number of sim- 
ilar slips. One writer on this subject has claimed that slips in 
quotations from the Word occur only where Swedenborg is simply 
quoting a passage, but when he rose into the light of the internal 
sense, this light at once manifested any such error. There are, 
however, a number of instances which show that when an error 
once entered into the translation of a passage, it did not neces- 
sarily disappear when the exposition of the internal sense was 
entered upon. 

Of such slips we shall only mention two, which seem typical 
of their class. In Swedenborg’s “ Apocalypse Explained,” 401, 
we find the tenth verse of the fourth chapter of Jonah thus ren-. 
dered : “Jehovah said, Thou hast had mercy on the gourd, for 
the which thou hast not labored neither madest it perfect, be- 
cause thou hast become a son of death and the son of death 
perisheth.” Swedenborg here (according to the photolithograph) 
substituted “son of death,” for “son of a night,” which is found 
in the Hebrew original, and makes also othef changes. Nor did 
this error vanish when he entered on the exposition of the in- 
ternal sense, for he concludes this exposition with the words: 
“That the Jewish nation, because it was in such a love and in 
such a falsity thence, was subject to damnation is understood by 
these words to Jonah: ‘Thou didst not make it perfect, because 
thou hast become a son of death and the son of death perisheth’ 
[non perfectum fecisti, guia filius mortis factus es, et filius mortis 
perit |” (Apocalypse Explained, 401). And it is further to be 
noted that the manuscript from which the photolithograph is 
taken is not a first draught, but a clear and beautifully written 
copy prepared by Swedenborg himself for the printer. 

Those who believe Swedenborg to have been verbally inspired 
and miraculously preserved from any slip of pen or thought, will, 
of course, in this and other cases, hasten to correct their Hebrew 
Bible and their English version; but the rational New-Church- 
m4n will correct the Latin of Swedenborg, adjoining a note in- 
dicating the change, and he will see in this and other passages 
a sign that Swedenborg was not miraculously protected from slips 
of the pen or thought, such as flesh is heir to. 
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Another and similar case occurs soon after in “‘ Apocalypse 
Explained,” 405, where Swedenborg quotes Mart. v. 14, as fol- 
lows: “Ye are the light of the world, a light [/ux] that is set on 
a mountain cannot be hid.” Here he substitutes a /ight on a 
mountain for ci#y, which we find ain the original Greek text. Nor 
does this error disappear when he enters on the exposition of 
the internal sense, for he says in his explanation: “This He 
says to His disciples, by whom is understood the church which is 
in truth from good, wherefore He says: ‘ Ye are the light of the 
world,’ the light of the world is the truth of the church; that it 
is not such unless it be from good is signified by the words, ‘a 
light [/«x] that is set on a mountain cannot be hid’; a light [/ux] 
on a mountain is truth from good ” (Apocalypse Explained, 405). 
This also is taken from the photolithograph of Swedenborg’s 
Manuscript. 

The believer in verbal inspiration will have, therefore, also to 
correct his Greek New Testament and the English version made 
fror® it, to adapt it to this new reading. But when he comes to 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 194 and “ Apocalpyse Explained,” 223, 
he will have to change /igA?¢ back again to ci/y, for in both those 
passages the quotation and the explanation agree with the com- 
monly received text. Thus he will be compelled to believe in 
two contradictory readings, as, indeed, will be his fate in some 
other instances ; but to believe opposities is contrary to wisdom. 

We have adduced these instances not because there are many 
such cases, but because they and some additional ones which 
might be given, show that there was no miraculous inerrability 
in the case of Swedenborg, but in his quotations we must be 
prepared to look, as in the case of other writers, for slips of the 
pen or thought, which may be easily seen and corrected, unless 
we are led astray by the idea that he was miraculously preserved 
‘therefrom, and that therefore every slip of the pen found in a 
quotation of Scripture made by him, implies iso facto a correc- 
tion of the text of Scripture. The use of man’s reason is not 
abrogated in the New Church, but reason is guided and directed 
so that man may become fully a man, with full development of 
his rationality and liberty. 

Truth received in a moment without any rational considera-° 
tion, merely as an ipse dizi, is of little value to man, it is merely 
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persuasive truth which has no extension or elasticity or life, and 
_no yieldance to it. Of such truth we read : — 


It is represented in the other life as something hard, and such that it does 
not receive any good into itself, so that it might become adaptable. There- 
fore it is that in the other life as soon as any truth is presented before good 
spirits, soon afterward something opposite is presented to them which causes 
doubt. Thus it is granted to them to think and consider whether it be so, 
and to collect reasons, and thus introduce that truth in a rational manner into 
the mind. From this there results an extension of the spiritual vision as to 
that truth even to opposites. Thence the understanding sees and perceives 


all the quality of truth, and can thence admit an influx from heaven accord- 
ing to the state of things, for truths receive various ame according to cir- — 


cumstances. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7298.) 


A truth also is not perceived as to its real quality from any 
one statement of such a truth, but from several, whereby it ap- 
pears in its true relation to others. These facts are applicable 
to the translation of the Word.as to all other affairs. If we view 
the translation of a Hebrew word in one instance, we only get a 
part of the idea conveyed; if we viewall or at least more in- 
stances, we get a full and complete picture of it. When Swe- 
denborg’ presents to us a doctrinal statement, unfolding the 
meaning and quality of a Hebrew word from a full view of the 
subject, this is conclusive and binding, and is applicable even to 
those cases in which for some reason or other, a lapse of mem- 
ory, or from following the version of Schmidius, which he had 
continually before him, Swedenborg himself has failed to apply it. 

A case in point is the distinction between g/adness and joy. 
Swedenborg gives a whole paragraph to the development of their 
duality (Sacred Scripture, 87; True Christian Religion, 252). 
In this he shows that joy is the celestial term and identifies it 
with the Hebrew sason ; while gladness, which he identifies with 
the Hebrew simcha/, is the spiritual term. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that even in the list subjoined to the statement, there is an 
_ imperfection. In the quotation from Ps. xc. 14, 15, Swedenborg 
(following Schmidius) translates, in verse 14, samach with gaudeo, 
making a couplet which is not found in the text but only in 
Schmidius. It may be noticed that this slip is only found in 
“Sacred Scripture,” 87, while in the later series of quotations 
in “ True Christian Religion,” 252, he omits it, ne no — 
become aware of its inaccuracy. 
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After fully laying down the distinction between joy and g/ad- 
ness (sason and simchah) it might perhaps be expected that Swe- 
denborg would keep strictly to this distinction and carry it out 
in every instance. So he would have done, we believe, if it had 
been his mission to produce a new version of Scripture, correct 
in every detail, for in such a case he would, no doubt, have con- 
structed a Hebrew and Latin, and Greek and Latin index, and 
would have constantly referred to it, This he, however, did not 
do, so far as we know, and his Latin /ndex Sidlicus in which 
he in part transcribed the translation of Schmidius, was an im- 
perfect help on this account, and this fact tended to mar the 
consistency of his translations and quotations. r 

This may manifestly appear to any one who critically examines 
this /ndex Biblicus. Under the word Gaudium, joy, for example, 
we see Swedenborg enumerate passages in which /aefilia, glad- 
ness, and gaudium, joy, occur either together or separately. He 
seems already here to have had the perception of the difference 
between the two terms and to have assigned the Hebrew sason to 
gaudium, and simchah to laetitia, for in the first passage quoted 
he corrects Schmidius’ rendering of simchah, rendering it, in 
agreement with the principle he afterwards laid down, /aetitia, 
though Schmidius had rendered it gaudium (NuMB. x. 10). He 
continues to translate according to his principles in thirty out of 
" the thirty-four passages he quotes, and this, although Schmidius 
keeps varying his translation of these terms from /ae/itia to. gau- 
dium on ten occasions which Swedenborg corrects. Nevertheless 
in ZEPH. iii. 17, and in Ps, cxxxvii. 6, Swedenborg follows Schmid- 
ius and deflects from his rule of translation; though as stated 
before in thirty out of thirty-four passages he carries out his 
principle consistently. 

When we turn to the word Zaefifia in the Index we find a sim- 
ilar condition. Swedenborg also here very plainly identifies 
Jaetitia (gladness) with the Hebrew simchah, and we find him 
translating it with /ae/itia in twenty-seven out of thirty-five pas- 
sages quoted. One of the excellencies of the Schmidius Bible, 
as of the Authorized Version, consists in his assigning an equiv- 
alent Latin to every Hebrew word, and maintaining it with con- 
siderable consistency. In Swedenborg’s version this consistency 
is, however, far more marked. So also here Swedenborg cor- 
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rects the deviations of Schmidius in the translation of simchah 
in nine cases; but he still follows Schmidius in confusing gau- 
dium and /aetitia in four cases, namely in IsA. xvi. 10, xxii. 13, 
xxxii. 13, Ps. xlv. 8; and also follows Schmidius in two cases in 
translating gee/ with gaudium, though both Swedenborg and 
Schmidius elsewhere clearly and consistently identify gee/ with 
exultatio. 

When we consider the difficulties which Swedenborg had to 
contend with, his lack of at Hebrew-Latin Concordance or Index, 
and the fact that his own /ndex Biblicus was made at an early 
period, when he still largely leaned on Schmidius’ translation, we 
must acknowledge that Swedenborg’s uniformity and consistency 
in translation is quite remarkable. This appears even more man- 
ifestly, when we consider that these translations and quotations 
were by no means the end he had in view, but merely the inci- 
dental means necessary for the evolution of the internal sense. 
Recognizing all these facts, the rational translator will chiefly 
seek in his theological writings the elucidation of the principles 
of translation and the knowledge of spiritual and celestial syn- 
onyms and Swedenborg’s general practice in translating the 
different words; but will not feel himself bound to follow him 
where without any visible reason he departs from his own rule 
and general practice. The translator will direct his first atten- 
tion to the Hebrew or Greek text, endeavoring to preserve all its 
distinctions, as also its identities, using in his work all that Swe- 
denborg has given in his work, but holding the Lord’s revelation 
of the letter as paramount on its plane, even as the teachings of 
the spiritual sense are paramount on the spiritual plane. The 
fact that variations and even slips of thought and expression as 
to the literal sense of the Word should now and then occur, while 
the mind of Swedenborg was intent on spiritual and heavenly 
truths, is but natural, and is repeated in the experience of every 
deep thinker. 

It would have been different, indeed, if Swedenborg had been 
verbally inspired, and if the writings had been audibly dictated 
to him, as a great part of the Word was dictated to the prophets; 
in such a case we should expect perfection even in every least 
detail. But if Swedenborg was simply raised into the light of 
heaven and filled with the Spirit of God to reveal the internal 
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sense and to evolve the doctrines of the New Jerusalem, then we 
would expect perfection in the internal sense and in the doc- 
trines revealed, but in the sense of the letter such perfection 
merely as was necessary for it to form a full basis for the inter- 
nal sense. Slight lapses in the letter could easily be corrected 
by any one who has the letter before him and is not obfuscated 
by the idea of verbal inerrability. 

When we consider all the circumstances under which Sweden- 
borg worked, his regular use of the Schmidius Bible with the 
Hebrew on one side and the Schmidius version on the other, the 
composition of Swedenborg’s Index in part founded on the trans- 
lation of Schmidius, despite the fact that Schmidius had little, if 
any, idea of spiritual and celestial synonyms, while his version, 
nevertheless, excelled all others for painstaking faithfulness to 
the original — all these circumstances would make it most nat- 
ural that Swedenborg would at times follow the version of 
Schmidius, and thereby unconsciously and unintentionally de- 
viate from the rules of translation he had himself laid down. 
Especially might we .expect such deviations when Swedenborg 
quoted Scripture passages for the sake of confirming doctrine, in 


which case it might at times seem useful to retain the customary — 


expressions to which men were already accustomed. That in 
such cases he sometimes used the Schmidius version without 


referring back to the Hebrew seems probable, as where in “Sa- | 


cred Scripture,” 87, he quotes Schmidius’ translation of Ps. xc. 
14, 15; though when he introduced the same series in “True 
Christian Religion,” 252, he omitted this one passage, no doubt, 
because in consulting the Hebrew, he saw that the passage did 
not belong there. 

To obtain something of an estimate of how constantly Swe- 
denborg followed the synonyms he laid down, we may again take 
the Hebrew word simchah, for which he plainly (in Arcana Ce- 
lestia, 4137; Sacred Scripture, 87 ; Apocalypse Explained, 660; 
Apocalypse Revealed, 507; True Christian Religion, 252) lays 
down the signification of gladness (/ac/itia), showing that it is the 
spiritual ternt referring to the understanding, while sason, Latin 
vaudium, joy, is the celestial synonym referring to the will. If 
we simply take the noun, we shall see that this is found 122 

times in the writings in translating 36 of the 48 passages in 
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which the word simchah occurs in the Sacred Scriptures. Out of 
these 122 times Swedenborg translates with /aetitia, gladness, 79 
times, but with gaudium, joy, 43. times. It might seem at first 
sight that it cannot be of great importance to observe these syn- 
onyms, when Swedenborg himself so frequently disregarded them. 
When we examine these numerous exceptions more closely, how- 
ever, we are struck by the fact that out of the 43 instances where 
Swedenborg renders simchah with gaudium, 42 times this is done 
by following the version of Schmidius, so that only one passage, 
Jor. i, 16, in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 507, is due to his own 


initiative. _The believer in Swedenborg’s verbal inspiration will 


say: This is a sign that the doctrine laid down in the five pas- 
sages from the writings cited above, is not applicable to the 
Scripture passages in question, and that Schmidius was right 
(inspired?) in changing the translation of simchah in those in- 
stances, and Swedenborg was right in following him in these 42 
passages, and in adding one more. Thus the verbal inspira- 
tionist would closely follow Swedenborg’s Latin and regard the 
Hebrew text as of no importance. But this position will not 
avail him, for most frequently Swedenborg has in some instances 
followed Schmidius, and in quoting the same Scripture passage 
elsewhere has corrected him. Thus in quoting Ps. cvi. 5, he 
follows Schmidius in “ Sacred Scripture,” 86; “‘ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 175, 331; ‘ True Christian Religion,” 251 ; “‘ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 285 — but he corrects him in “‘ Arcana Celestia,” 1416, © 
So in quoting Isa. ix. 2, he follows Schmidius in “Arcana Ce- 
lestia,” 9256, and “Apocalypse Explained,” 331, but corrects 
him in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1259. In translating Isa. xvi. 10, he | 
follows Schmidius in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 376, but corrects 


- him in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1071, and “ Apocalypse Explained,” 


660. In translating Isa. xxi. 13, he follows Schmidius in “ Apoc- 
alypse Explained,” 617, but corrects him in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 
4137, 8339; “Sacred Scripture,” 87; “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
660; “ True Christian Religion,” 252, and “Apocalypse Revealed,” 
507. So again in quoting Isa. xxxv. 10, he follows Schmidius in 
“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 10011; “ Apocalypse Explained,” 328 and 
850, but corrects him in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 4137, 8339; “ Sa- 
cred Scripture,” 87; ‘‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 660, and “ True 
Christian Religion,” 252. A similar case we find in the quotations 
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of Isa. li. 3 and 11, and of JoeLi. 16. A believer in Sweden- 
borg’s verbal inspiration would be in the inconvenient predica- 
ment of having to give two different and conflicting translations 
to the same word in all these Scripture passages. 

From all this it may appear that the use of Swedenborg’s Latin 
translation in making the new English version is not quite so 
simple a matter as some writers suppose. It may also be seen 
that those who mechanically follow Swedenborg’s rendering of a 
given passage, may, nevertheless, in doing so run counter to his 
principles of translation, such as would be developed from a 
fuller study of his doctrinal statements as to the force of that 
particular word, and also would differ from his general practice in 
the translation of that expression. In the case cited above for 
illustration, we would hold, that we should follow Swedenborg’s 
teaching as to simchah and sason, translating the former always 
with g/adness and the latter with joy. 

There are many other couples of synonyms scattered through- 
out the Word as conjugial consorts, some of which are enumer- 
ated in “Sacred Scripture,” 84 (True Christian Religion, 250), 
as: brother and companion, poor and needy, wilderness and sol- 
itude, void and emptiness, foe and enemy, sin and iniquity, anger 
and wrath, nation and people, mourning and weeping, justice and 
judgment, etc., so also substances are coupled together because 
they refer to good and truth. In some of these cases the dis- 
tinction is uniformly preserved in the writings, in others there is 
more or less variation. In all such cases, we think that the dis- 
tinction ought to be carried out and applied wherever these terms 
are found. In this way the marriage which exists in every part 
of the Word (Sacred Scripture, 80; True Christian Religion, 248), 
will be preserved, and the distinctions which have been laid 
down by the Lord in the letter of the Word will no more be 
blurred and obscured, but will stand out clear and distinct, thus 
affording a firm and enduring foundation for the wisdom and 
intelligence of the Lord’s New Church, and a fuller and stronger 
means of conjunction with the Lord. 


L. H. Taret. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dr. WILKINSON’s Last Boox.* 


SomE twelve years ago Dr. James John Garth Wilkinson — then 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age — published a volume en- 
titled “ Revelation, Mythology, Correspondences,”’ in which he 
controverted the popular scientific attitude toward mythologic re- 
mains of ancient religions ‘the scientist view” being “that 
whatever is odd and strange in mythology, whatever is hiero- 
glyphic in distinction from plain modern type; whatever is not, 
in literal accord with the experience and exactitude of the present 
day; and cannot be tested as strict sensual fact by evidence and 
especially by science; is to be relegated ultimately to the untu- 
tored strivings and upward gropings of the savage man. He 
is to be reckoned the original Poet of it.” “I have attempted 
to show,” said Dr. Wilkinson, “that he is not guilty of the alleged 
authorship, and that far other names and races are entitled in it, 
and endorse it.” 

This book, which came as a new delight to the author’s readers, 
proved to be the initial volume in a series of studies of the lore 
of ancient revelations. ‘“Oannes according to Berosus,” “The 
New Jerusalem and the Old Jerusalem,” “The Book of Edda. 
called Voélusp4” followed at intervals; and as cognate to the 
general theme we should include “The African, and the True 
Christian Religion His Magna Charta,” and “ The Combats and 
Victories of Jesus Christ.’”” Now comes the final contribution, 
a study of the correspondences in the Egyptian work, “ The 
Book of Respirations.”” The English translation of this ancient 
text is a poetical composition of some two hundred and thirty | 
lines. It contains obvious similarities to familiar Scriptures, and 
the suggestion comes at once, that if read in the light of corre- 
spondences it would be found to treat of themes akin to the 
spiritual sense of the Psalms. In Dr. Wilkinson’s hands, “ The 
* /sis and Osiris in the Book of Respirations. Prophecy in the Churches. In 

the Word, God with us. The Revelation of Jesus Christ. By James JOHN 


GaRTH WILKINSON. London: James Speirs. 1899. $1.75. 
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Book of Breath”’ becomes a prophetic hymn of praise, celebrating 


the natural development, the spiritual temptations, and the Divine 
glorification of the Son of man. 


The Osiris N is therefore no human being, but God, a divinity of Man, 
sent through a church to purify it, and to reach the rising, the dawn, with his 
Father, the sun. Breath also is here in this generation of God. His Mother, 
the Church, learns from an angel that his will be no mortal father; for “ the 
Holy Breath shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee: wherefore He that is to be born of thee shall be called holy, the 
Son of God.” ( Page 15.) 

How do we come to have a Son of Man here also? It is because we have 
a God here. And a God creates and originates, and is face to face with a 

church, here with the Ancient Church. Without the Church as the heart and 
lungs of the human body called mankind, the universe would have no vitality 
or oneness. Hence God, the Creator, has two aspects revealed to us: first, 
as the Creator, and second, as the Redeemer. This applies to Egypt out of 
time, and already in Eternity, as well as to Christendom. The Father here is 
Osiris, and Isis is the Church, and Osiris N is the Son undergoing battle and 
victory over death, and achieving Redemption. Breath is the third issue, the 
spirit of young Osiris; the spirit of truth, which comes from apparent absence 
and invisibility of the Redeemer, and when it comes leads the Church into all 
truth, 

We are constrained to dwell on this necessary presence of the Son of Man 
to all Churches, for it is the complement of divinity in every Eon. “Thy 
Heart is the heart of Ra. Thy members are the members of the great God.” 
(Page 24.) 

A deeper union of the Son with the Father is here declared. Truth made 
good is Justice, and Judgment is to follow. Hotep, the house of Osiris N, 
is the increment of the heavens from the Lord of Life. The place the Lord’s 
soul loveth is redemption to heaven and earth after victory. The breath and 
spirit of that purpose alone subsists in the Father's heavens. (Page 25.) 


So much it seems necessary to quote to give the author’s tone 
and scope in his interpretations. It would be easy to multiply 
citations of notable utterances far beyond our limits, but the book 
must be read in its entirety to be appreciated as an exposition of 
the archaic hymn. We believe the author’s conjectures to be 
substantially correct, and, quite apart from his expository pur- 
poses, he has given us a volume singularly rich in wise insights 
and practical hints for the study of sublime and arcane subjects. 
In his dedicatory letter to Professor Wiedemann, of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, our author affirms, “I have been inclined to give 
my book the additional name of a Tract for the Times” —a 
tract, we may suppose, for “these vivisecting heathen times,”’ to 
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borrow a very Wilkinsonian phrase found on one of the last pages 
in the volume. And surely it is a noble and timely appeal to the 
present generation, with dead ritual within the church, and dead 
materialism both within and without, to open the lungs of intelli- 
gence to the Breath of the Lord of Life. What we stand in need 
of to-day is a quickened sense of the Lord’s presence as the life 
of His universe-and the soul of His church. Dr. Wilkinson’s 
farewell word comes as an inspiration to a higher faith and larger 
trust. And now, having finished his work on earth, it is pleasant 
to think of his great and magnanimous soul in the fuller atmos- 
phere of heavenly planes, where the Book of Respirations is 
open as the Book of the Lord’s Life, and all the inhabitants are 
living breaths, animate with a divine influx. 

Coming of an old Durham family, Dr. Wilkinson had many of 
the rugged North of England qualities, among them the gift of 
laconic and vigorous speech. He has often reminded his readers 
of Carlyle, and Emerson likened his rhetoric to “the armory of 
the invincible knights of old.” It is not easy, however, for every- 
body to read him. Many years ago, when “The Human Body 
and Its Connexion with Man,” was published, Professor Bush 
praised the substance, but criticised what seemed to him the dif- 
ficult and affected style. As matter of fact, the book grew out 
of conversations which the author had with the late Henry James, 
who was then living in London, not far from the doctor’s office. 
A physician’s life is exacting, and does not favor long periods of 
quiet composition and revision. The author of “The Human 
Body” and its numerous successors, thought out between times 
the manifold points that commanded him and jotted them down 
at odd moments of leisure. This professional handicap, limiting 
his time of utterance, no doubt is largely responsible for the orac- . 
ular character of many of his statements. Dr. Wilkinson was 
simply surcharged with the thought that was in him. Mr. James 
complained that Emerson’s private thought and conversation were 
incomparably inferior to his public utterances. Dr. Wilkinson 
exhibited most markedly the opposite trait. His personality 
was inspiring, and his private utterances on high themes were 
crammed with vital meaning, and wore a drapery of language that 
no polish of revision could make more fit or graceful. To those 
who have enjoyed his conversation his books seem like the recur- 
rence of personal visits. 
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The reader will get most from Dr. Wilkinson’s writings by read- 
ing them leisurely, and taking their thoughts as hints. The ideas 
are given as suggestions, and stimulate the reader to individual 
mental activity. There is a unity through all these notes and 
comments, dealing with apparently scattered topics, but the unity 
is not of literary form and consistency, but of honest devotion to 
truth and unimpeachable perception of spiritual and divine ver- 
ities. 

Asa secular and lay student of spiritual things, Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s work is of unique value to the church. He had no cheap 
antipathies to “ ecclesiasticsim,” although he kept aloof from or- 
ganizations. He pursued his studies and lived his life as a pri- 
vate English gentleman, with broad sympathies with his time, and 
wide knowledge of the international world. Most of our New- 
Church writers become accustomed to accommodating themselves 
to the state of mind of those who are supposed to know compar- 
atively little of spiritual truth. Hence we rarely have the ex- 
pression of thought that is the full measure of the mind. Our 
writers and speakers are tethered by their avocation. Dr. Wil- 
kinson writes neither professionally nor professorially. His mind 
_ strikes out to utter itself, and not to come down to primary-school 
demonstration. His books are true expressions of the best 
reaches of his own mind. Hence the deepest student finds them 
virile and fecund. There is intellectual exhilaration in under- 
standing them, and their originality and vitality make it impossi- 
ble to skip them. 


JOURNAL OF THE THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE GENERAL CHURCH 
OF THE NEW JERUSALEM.* 


THERE is much in this journal that is cheering and encoura- 
ging. It is good to see with what fervor and zeal the body of 
brethren whose annual record it is, are applying themselves, in va- 
rious ways, to the cause of the church — especially in the educa- 
tion and fostering of the young in the church, and in providing for 
an intelligent, well-instructed ministry. And we are glad, and 


* Journal of the Third General Assembly of the General Church of the New 
Jerusalem, held at Berlin, Ontario, Canada, from Friday, June 30, to Tues- 
day, July 4, 1899. Huntingdon Valley, Pa: General Church of the New 
Jerusalem. 1899. 
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gladly extend our congratulations to them, that, as we learn from 
the journal, through the Lord’s merciful providence, one of their 
brethren has been moved to fortify their earnest endeavors with 
the munificent gift of a sustaining fund of $400,000. If well 
and wisely administered, as we trust it will be, this large endow- 
ment may be of unmeasured usefulness to them, and through 
them to the world. That they and we are of separate associate 
bodies need not divide and separate our sympathies in matters 
within their organization or our own, which more or less concern 
the general good of the church, and to that degree are of com- 
mon interest. If in important respects their views and methods 
are not our own, their end is the same; and it is not for us to 
say that they are not laboring more efficiently to that end in their 
own way, than if, with their different views, they tried to Com 
to ours, or to impress theirs upon us. 

We are not of those who deprecate that where societies of the 
church are distinctly not in unison in their views of important 
doctrines, or in church polity, there should be corresponding 
separate organizations. Want of unison need not in such a 


- case, and should not, involve want of harmony. And we rejoice 


to believe that the associate body of devoted New-Churchmen, 
the journal of whose third assembly is that now before us, are 
not essentially in discord with the other and older bodies from 
which they have separated ; and to know that they are actually 
working with them harmoniously and with mutual earnestness and 
zeal in important public work for the common good of the 
church. We are taught in the writings that according to such 
harmonious differences there are innumerable societies, large 
and small, in heaven; and that the perfection of heaven is from 
the variety of this harmony. And so it should be with the 
church on earth; and will be, in the degree that it becomes really 
a church — which is heaven on earth. 

Now, because we earnestly desire to promote such harmony 
among the several bodies of the church, in this day of its small 
beginning, so that, though few, we may be endued with all pos- 
sible strength for the great work that lies before us in the world, 
for this reason we venture some kindly criticism of one or two 
things in this journal, which criticism, if not now offered for the 
first time, is perhaps not less worthy of consideration. The first 
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is the name which this body of our brethren has assumed. And 
we remark upon it not altogether hopelessly, from the fact that, 
though the name was finally adopted unanimously, and with ap- 
parent enthusiasm, yet it appears from the preceding discussion, 
and from remarks immediately before the vote, that it had not 
commended itself to the judgment of a considerable number of 
those who voted for it; and that their acquiescence was rather 
from a sympathetic desire for unanimity than from conviction. It 
may not then, we hope, be too late for reconsideration ; and we 
therefore venture to suggest whether the title assumed is quite 
according to the fact? and whether it is entirely just to the larger 
and older general bodies of the church, that this, one of the lesser, 
if not of the least general bodies, and the newest, should take upon 
itself a title so comprehensive, and even exclusive? If this body 
is really “The General Church of the New Jerusalem,” then 
where and what are the other, more numerous bodies of their 
brethren who profess and have long professed to be of the same 
‘church? Does the title bear within and upon it those essentials 
which tend to make harmony of variety, and so to bring down 
heaven upon the earth? Or does it not tend rather, as far asa 
thing so external can, to produce jarring, and a sense of discord? 
The truth of the title does not appear; and truth is an essential 
of harmony. If, as we must suppose, there is some sense in 
which it “Appears true to those who have assumed it, would it not. 
yet be better to so change its form that it shall not appear to 
others untrue, and thus a reproach? If we might take the lib- 
erty of hinting at a practical way out of the difficulty of choos- 
ing a suitable name, we would suggest that, as their form of 
church government is episcopal, and that of the other general 
bodies is not, and as their different view of church polity was 
one of the principal causes of separation, perhaps the word 
“episcopal” in their title would appropriately serve to distin- 
guish them. They undoubtedly regard the episcopal form of 
church government as the highest and most interior form — as 
do some others also—though not necessarily the only orderly 
form. “The General Episcopal Church of the New Jerusalem ” 
would therefore be an altogether honorable, a true, and an ex: 
pressively descriptive title of this general body; and we feel 
quite sure that the adoption of something like it would at once 
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be felt, throughout all the general bodies of the church, as an im- 
portant step towards harmony and mutual brotherhood. | 

The bishop’s address, published in the journal, is chiefly a 
proclamation of doctrinal views, which were those of the Academy, 
and are the distinctive principles on which the “ General Church” 
is founded. It would have been satisfactory, and helpful to those 
who desire to know on what authoritative dogmatic statements © 
of the writings these several views are founded, where they differ 
from those of others in the church, if references had been given 
to passages in the writings where such dogmatic statements are 
made. We hold it to be true — and it would seem to be consist- 
ent with such absolute belief in the divine authority of the 
writings as, we think rightly, is professed by this body of our 
brethren — that no dogma of faith should be put forth, requiring 
acceptance, that cannot be formulated in the épsissima verba of 
the writings themselves, in a single passage, not by bringing 
together detatched portions of several passages. And that no 
such dogma should be formed by inference — however apparently 
logical — from one or any number of passages in the writings. 
In so far as any creed is thus inferential it is man-made, and not 
the very creed of the New Church, which must be a divine creed, 
in the very language in which it is revealed. Different inferen- 
tial views of the revealed doctrine may be privately held and 
publicly advocated — and will be. It could not be otherwise ; 
but they cannot harmlessly be made dogmas of faith of the New 
Church. We believe, nevertheless, that when particular inferen- 
tial views of doctrine are held in common by any considerable 
number of brethren — whether in matters of doctrine or of church 
polity — and are considered by them of sufficient importance to 
justify separate organization, they should be free to organize 
according to their belief, and that their separate organization 
should not be the occasion of any breach of brotherly feeling or 
estrangement; but that there should still be hearty cooperation 
in all things‘common to the general welfare of the church. But 
even in such case it would contribute greatly to the general en- 
lightenment if the proclamation of their distinctive views were 
accompanied by references to passages in the writings, showing 
on what dogmatic statements therein the several views are 
founded. — 
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THE Work ON MARRIAGE LOoveE.* 


In these days of multiplying translations, it is unexpected to 
see the Rev. Warren Goddard’s translation of 1833 republished. 
It was very faithfully done in the quaint style adopted by the 
early translators, and has defects which are now easily remova- 
ble, but we understand that those who have been accustomed to 
reading the old prefer it to a new translation. It would perhaps 
have been impossible to revise it with success, but it is not just 
to Swedenborg to publish inadequate translations. For an ex- 
ample of what we mean, the words sonticae causae in n. 471, are 
rendered “ sufficient causes.” Now sonticas means “ dangerous, 
serious, weighty,” and the like, but never merely “ sufficient.” 
Thus in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 746, Swedenborg is interpret- 
ing the Lord’s words in Marr. v., about being angry with a 
brother and speaks of one who thinks evil of his neighbor adsgue 
sontica causa, that is, “ without grave reason.” - The seriousness, 
gravity, and pressing importance of the reason is meant by sontica 
rather than so indefinite an idea as that conveyed by “ sufficient ” 
or “proper,” as another old translation has it. Although we 
deem this republication an inconsiderate move in view of errors 
left uncorrected, yet we share with the publishers their high re- 
gard for Mr. Goddard’s conscientious labors, of which he used 
often to speak with pleasure in his later life as most helpful to | 
his knowledge of our faith. | 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY or Reticrous EXxPERIENCE.f 


Dr. Mikt, who, at the age of eighty years, sends out this little 
volume of “personal and religious experiences,” is a clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was born and bred 
in the Roman Catholic communion, and when quite young entered 
the priesthood of that body, after having served a novitiate with 
the Jesuits, for whose ability, piety, and devotion he always ex- 
® Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love and Pleasures of Insanity 

concerning Scortatory Love. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, a Swede. New- 

Church Board of Publication; and Academy Book-Room. 1899. 


tA Soul's Pilgrimage. Being the Personal and Religious Experiences of 
Cuarves F. B. Mist, D.D. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Com- 


pany. 1899. $1.00. 
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_ presses the highest admiration. While engaged in missionary 
’ work in England, soon after his ordination, he was induced to ex- 
amine with some care the historical grounds upon which the 
papacy rests its claims, and to his great surprise found them quite 
unsatisfactory. A visit to Rome, that he might see the church 
which has its home there “at its best,” together with a careful 
study of religion as he found it set forth in the New Testament, 
led the young priest—then thirty years old—to break loose 
from the Roman communion. The quiet announcement of his 
change of view upon his return to England was given an unan- 
ticipated publicity, which had-the effect, on the one hand, perma- 
nently to alienate old friends, and, on the other, to bring a host 
of new ones. As he was unprepared to ally himself with any of 
the religious bodies which were so ready to extend to him a wel- 
come, his position was not without embarrassment. This, with the 
conclusion to which it led, is wéll set forth in the following ex- 
tracts from his journal : — 

_ Feeling myself carried away by an order of ideas which I cannot reveal to 
those who have honored me with their friendship, unwilling to adventure my- 
self in any of the ways that open before me, and resolved not to become the 
man of any sect or party, for there is not one to which I could give my full 
allegiance, I think seriously of freeing myself without delay from the protec- 
tion with which a number of kind friends favor me, with the hope of seeing 
me embrace their belief and follow in their way. . . . My decision is made. 
I have resolved to break all my ties with the old world and to seek in the new 
that independence of soul for which I have paid so great a price without being 
able to fully attain it. 

Dr. Miel was warmly received upon his arrival in the United 
States by men of distinction, and openings for the exercise of 
his talents were soon made. One of his earliest friends was 
Henry W. Longfellow, who, later, was instrumental in bringing 
him the charge of the department of French language and litera- 
ture at Harvard University. Before taking this position, he 
preached for some months to an independent congregation in 
New York, and upon coming to Cambridge he engaged in a like 
work at the Old South Chapel in Boston. During all the earlier 
part of his career in this country he was in quite close associa- 
tion with leading men in the Unitarian body. Especially w4s he 
drawn to Theodore Parker, whose regard he greatly valued, and 
to Thomas Starr King, with whom he enjoyed a warm friendship. 
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The opening of the civil war caused the suspension of his de- 
partment at Harvard University, and Dr. Miel was commissioned 
to go to Paris to labor there with journalists, preachers, and pro- 
fessors who exercised marked influence on public opinion, in be- 
half of the cause of the Union. 

Upon his return, near the close of the war, he was led to con- 
sider anew the necessity of a strong religious faith, although he 
was not yet drawn to ally himself with any particular religious 
body. A striking incident which served to deepen his convictions 
on this point is worth recording : — 


I was walking one afternoon with a neighbor, a German savant, highly re- 
spected but without religious faith, and I expressed to him some little sur- 
prise that this should be so, when he frankly made the following reply: 
“ Here,” he said, “is something which will likely astonish you even more: I not 
only do not see any divine authority for religion, but also fail to recognize 
any in morality. If I am kind and faithful to my wife and children, it is 
simply because I find it natural to me to be so, and not because I feel it any 
duty to act in such a way. If I treat my fellowmen fairly, it is because lam | 
pleased to do so, and not because I recognize any obligation to adopt such an 
attitude toward them.” I was quite taken aback by the candor of the man ; 
nevertheless, on thinking it over, it seemed to me that he was perfectly log- 
ical. Without God there is no such thing as duty; without religion, the very 
foundation of morality is obliterated. Righteousness becomes simply a mat- 
ter of expediency; truth and justice have no other warrant than that society 
has found them useful in the propagation of its life and for the preservation 
of its order. 


With these thoughts and convictions came the earnest desire 
to devote himself wholly to religious work. But the service to 
which he felt especially drawn was “the promotion of Christian 
union,” that is, the organic union of the various Protestant relig- 
ious bodies. Chicago was chosen as offering a good field to 
inaugurate this movement, and after a few trial discourses in a 
leading Presbyterian church, the work took more definite form 
under conditions which are described as follows : — 

After several Sundays, it became expedient to remove our place of meet- 
ing to the Swedenborgian Temple, a handsome structure, erected largely 
through the liberality of a much reputed banker, Mr. Scammon, who had, 
from the start, taken a lively interest in our work. Before transplanting the 
enterprise to this more favorable ground, it was thought desirable to give it a 
definite and characteristic organization. This we did, by choosing a Board of 
Trustees composed of representatives of each of the principal denomina- 
tions, the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Swedenborgian, Methodist, Unitarian, Bap- 
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tist, Universalist, and even a Roman Catholic. At-least this was a sign of 
the predominant feeling among Christians of every sort, of a desire for unity. 


We need not rehearse the story of this movement in detail. 
Its originator soon came to see that, were it successful, its end 
would be but to add “ one or more to the numberless independ- 
ent bodies which the spirit of individualism has given rise to.” 
This led him on to reconsider the whole question of church or- 
ganization and church unity, with the result that, after about two 
years of independent effort, he became an Episcopalian, “in 
order,” to use his own words, “that my religious work should be 


_ *built upon the foundation of apostles and prophets.’ ” 


This outcome is not surprising, nor is it to be at all criticised, 
from the author’s point of view. For there is nothing in his 
record of his religious experiences — interesting and instructive 
as that record is — which indicates that he has felt the need of a 
new unfolding of truth — a new coming of the Lord in His Word 
to enable men to “see eye to eye.” 

There is with him, indeed, a remarkable and delightful recog- 


nition of a new spirit as abroad in the world — of the dawn of a 


new era in religious systems and social institutions, but it appears 
rather as the discernment of the results of the Lord’s new com- 
ing than as a genuine apprehension of the nature and deep sig- 
nificance of that advent. For example, near the opening of the 
chapter on “ Religious Requirements of Our Times,” we find the 


following striking passage : — 


We are witnessing the birth of a new age. . . . The present time is full of 
analogy with that in which the Saviour appeared. What did He announce? 
The fall of the temple — the material sign that the Mosaic institution was to 
give place to one more universal and more perfect. Judaism, in its relation 
with the general destinies of humanity, had accomplished its mission, and a 
doctrine broader and more in harmony with the new wants of mankind was 
to succeed. A similar change is being enacted to-day in religious systems and 
social institutions. There is, as it were, a new infusion of the divine spirit in 
the religious world; the living God seems intent upon raising on the ruins of 
the old a new temple, destined to become the universal shrine apd sanctuary 
of the human family. 


But at the close of this interesting chapter Dr. Miel says : — _ 


The need is imperative for the various Christian bodies of this great re- 
public being united in one powerful organization, with one preeminent object, 
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the regeneration of our national and social life. In these days, when the 
world seeks a new ideal and hungers for a larger life, the duty rests upon the 
church to supply it with both. “If the Christian Church were all that it 
should be a single day, before night the face of the world would be renewed.” 
The skepticism dangerous for Christians is not that concerning the authenticity 
and authority of the Scriptures, but that concerning the vitality of the church 
itself. Has she the power to save society from the evils which enslave it and 
the dangers which threaten it? Is the common life her chief concern? These 
are the questions men are asking with no little dread lest a divided church in | 
which party interest still seems paramount to public concern should give back 
a negative response. 

From the author’s evident point of view we should take no 
issue with these utterances. But from our own point of view we 
must raise the question: Is it not a New Church which the 
world needs rather than merely a united church ?— a church new 
from its foundations, in that it gives us new and living concep- 
tions of the Lord, new and exalted conceptions of life, new and 
interior conceptions of the Word, new and vivid conceptions of 
' the spiritual world —a church that comes to bring to us the 
knowledge promised by the Lord at His first advent, when He 
said : — 

I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 

Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth. 
A church whose ideal of life is spiritual rather than natural, 
and which looks to find its full realization not in this crude and 
preparatory world, but in the heavenly world of fruition which 
awaits all who in their hearts and lives love and seek it. 

One word remains to be added, without which any notice of 
this interesting record would be incomplete. While the author 
speaks with entire plainness and distinctness of the faults of the 
church into which he was born, he always speaks with kindness. 
He does not lose sight of the fact that through all his early years 
she was to him a spiritual mother, and that her work as such was 
not unfaithfully done, nor was it wholly ineffective. The follow- 
ing words of acknowledgement to her well illustrate the spirit 
which pervades the entire volume, and may fittingly close our re- 


view of it: — 


I cannot forget that, in spite of all the error and al] the excesses justly 
ascribed to Rome, to her I owe the sweetest and purest emotions of my youth, 
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and to vilify her would be an odious thing, even though she has ceased to be 
the holy and divine institution to whose service I should have been so happy 
to devote my life. 


_ Soncs or THE New AGE.* 


AsouTt one-half of this little volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of three themes, ‘“‘ Death the Gate of Life,” “The 
Heavenly Consort,” “ Marriage in the Hereafter,” etc. The re- 
mainder is occupied with “ Miscellaneous Pieces’? and “ Devo- 
tional Pieces,” together with an “ Appendix” containing an 
original statement of “ The Faith of the New Church,” with con- 


firmatory texts from the Word, and a series of brief “ Quotations 


from Swedenborg.” The entire contents seem to imply a mis- 
sionary purpose in the mind of the author, especially with refer- 


_ ence to the important teachings of the New Church upon the 


marriage relation. Whether such purpose is likely to be sub- 
served through this form of writing we cherish some doubt. The 
deep truths of the New Age appeal strongly to the affections — 
they have in them the soul of poetry — but it is a question if any 
mere rehearsal of them in rythmic form can properly be re- 
garded as poetry or song. We do not mean to imply that the 
book before us is wholly of this character. Occasionally we meet 
with something more songful, as the following, which appears 
under the first theme, and which we quote entire : — 


PRAISE AT EARLY MORN. 


Now softly rising on the balmy air 

As wafts the wistful breathing of a prayer, 
Stirring the silence of the stilly morn, 

The swelling pons of the angel host are borne. 


And slowly as the all-pervading ray 

Displaces dawn and ushers in the day, ~ 

So grows the fervor of the saintly band, 

So swell their voices, so their hearts expand, 

Till heaven's wide vault doth peal and peal again 
With praise to God for all His gracious gifts to man. 


“Go forth to meet Him,” rings the joyful cry, 
“The Bridegroom in His chariot draweth nigh, 
With ardour speeding to his waiting bride, © 

To lay His gifts of love and beauty by her side.” 


* Songs of the New Age. By H. D. London: James Speirs. 1899. 
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The loud acclaim that ushered in the day 

Has died upon the distant hills away, 

And choirs of virgins’ voices take the place 

Of the more deep and far-resounding bass, 

While Nature stirred with the melodious strain 

From vale to mount, re-echoes the refrain, 

And forest, field, and brook and bowing palm 

Mingle their low, soft sighings with the rapturous psalm. 


The quality and form of the larger part of the work, however, 
may be seen from these opening stanzas of one of the pieces ap- 
pearing under “ Marriage in the Hereafter,” and entitled, — 


THE CEREMONY. 


Expectant all the guests are there 
In wedding garments bright and fair, 
Eager in converse and intent 

To celebrate the glad event. 

Superb and brilliant glistens all 
Within the precincts of the hall, 


Encentred in whose midst burns clear 
A seven-branched golden chandelier. 


And there above, suspended high 

On every side both far and nigh, 

Are silver lamps whose lustre bright, 
Bathes the whole scene in golden light. 


And at each side on tables spread 
Are triple rows of sacred bread, 
While nigh them also are displayed 
Cups of the purest crystal made, 
Which scintillate as if there were 
A thousand glittering rubies there. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS.* 


With the November issue, the Annals of the New Church 
reaches its twelfth number and brings down the record to 1832. 
Under date of August 1829 we note the following, which cer-~ 
tainly has the flavor of ancient history : — 


* Annals of the New Church. Compiled by C. TH. ODHNER. Published bi- 
monthly at No. 9 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. Price 20 cents. 
$1.00 a year. November. 


The Bible. Its True Nature and Divinity; its Spiritual Inerrancy. By Rev. 
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Messrs. Otis Clapp, J. E. Hinkley, and Charles D. Taft are excommunicated 
from Orthodox churches in Boston on account of their “ Swedenborgianism.” 


Further on among the records of 1832, we meet with this in- 
teresting item : — 


Rev. Augustus Clissold, a distinguished clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, receives the doctrines of the New Church. He had attempted to read 
the “ True Christian Religion,” but found it unintelligible and left it on his 
table. Some time afterward he noticed the book lying open, and asked his 
man servant if he had been readingit. “ Yes, sir,” the man replied. “Do 
you understand it?” asked Mr. Clissold. “Every word of it, sir,” was the 
reply, “and it is beautiful.” Impressed by this answer, Mr. Clissold resumed - 
his reading, and before long became one of the foremost champions of the 
heavenly doctrines, and the most efficient supporter of the Swedenborg 
Society. 

Mr. Vrooman’s discourse on “The Bible,” which was given as 
a Sunday-evening lecture in the Tremont Theatre, Boston, comes 
to us in a unique and choicely-printed pamphlet with artistic 
cover. Indeed the entire publication — which bears the imprint 
of the Massachusetts New-Church Union — is thoroughly artistic. 
The discourse itself is a striking showing of the Bible as occupy- 
ing a place entirely distinct from human books. Mr. vr 
says: — 

The distinction between literature and the Bible is definite. Literature is 
an expression of man’s thought. Man’s thought may be materialistic and 
natural, or it may be exceedingly spiritual; but in either event it is human 
and finite. No man’s thoughts, however true they may be to spiritual things, 
could be called divine. No man can be-divinely inspired in the sense that 


theology sometimes speaks of such a thing. Hence, in the theological sense, 
there is no such thing as an inspired literature. All literature is human and 
finite. 

But the Bible is not the expression of the thoughts of men. It is the ex- 
pression of the thought of God, as God’s thoughts have reference to man 


H1irRAM VROOMAN. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1899. 
Price 15 cents. | 
New-Church Almanac and Year Book. 1900. Compiled by James Speirs. 

James Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London. Price 5 cents. 
Methodist Review. New York: Eaton and Mains. Bi-monthly. $2.50. 
Modern Theosophy, Christian Science, and Spiritism. By WILLARD H. 
HINKLEY. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. Price 10 cents. 


Philosophic Nuggets. Gathered by JEANNE G. PENNINGTON. New York : 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 40 cents. 
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and to this material universe which has been created for man. The Bible is 
not literature, but in contradistinction to literature the Bible is symbol. 


In enlarging upon this vital distinction between the Bible and 
literature the author marks the “clear line of demarcation which 
exists between natural and spiritual knowledge,” and lucidly 
treats of the “Relationship between Nature and the Human 
Mind,” of “ How Revelation is Made,” of “ Symbols and their 
Uses,” of “The Language of Symbols,” of the contrast between 
the “ Human and Divine Features of the Bible,” of the “ Inac- 
curacies of the Bible,” and finally of the “Two Alternatives,” 
between which the Christian world is now called to make = 
respecting which he says: — 


It must choose between the 400%, which the higher criticism has to offer, or 
the Bible, which the New Church has to offer. 


A single point in this excellent discourse seems to call for a 
word of criticism. On page 35 the author says: — 


One cause for disbelief in the divinity and inerrability of the Bible is the 
fact that the Bible is, for the most part, unintelligible. 


It is true that portions of the Bible are unintelligible — that is, 
they have no clear and lucid natural meaning. The statement, 
however, that the Bible is “for the most part” so, does not com- 
mend itself to us as “the fact.” 


It is a real pleasure to speak a word in hearty commendation 
of Mr. Speirs’s “‘ New-Church Almanac and Year Book,” of which 
the copy before us is the twenty-eighth annual issue. Beginning. 
with an excellent portrait of Swedenborg upon the cover and a 
quotation of the striking words, “ All religion has relation to life, 
and the life of religion is to do good,” the body of the little 
book gives opposite every week-day a striking line of truth, as 
“Wisdom is conjunction with the Lord,” “Good from God is 
good, good from man is not,” and opposite each Sunday a refer- 
ence to a passage from the “Arcana,” or some other work of 
Swedenborg, which is to be read. Other pages give more ex- 
tended extracts from some prominent New-Church writer, or from 
Swedenborg, while at the end we have a full directory of all 
New-Church places of worship in Great Britain together with 
other British New-Church institutions. A double cover or 
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“ wrapper,” as our English friends would say, is devoted to the 
advertising of New-Church publications. The “ Almanac” thus 
furnishes a most helpful little tract, which instead of being thrown 
aside, is likely to remain in use the year through. 


A copy of the Methodist Review sent to us contains the reply 
of one correspondent to another who takes the ground that 
“Each one’s personal sin is what brings depravity to him, not 
that of an ancestor, near or remote,” in which occur the follow- 
ing rational utterances : — 


Sin certainly could not be inherited. Sin is always and only a wilful trans- 
gression of a known Jaw. Guilt could not be transmitted; it is a part of sin 
and separable from it only in thought. But depravity is neither sin nor guilt. 
It is moral weakness — occasioned by sin, it is true, but merely weakness, 
after all. It carries no more guilt than a defective vision or a deformed limb. 
. . » Hence we can assert . . . that,all are born sinless, while we still affirm 
all are born depraved. : 


Mr. Hinkley’s papers on “ Modern Theosophy,” “ Christian 
Science,” and “ Spiritism,’” come to us reprinted from THE 
REVIEW in a neat and inexpensive pamphlet. They are careful, 
timely, and thoroughly wholesome studies and should have a 
wide circulation. | 


In a very chaste and attractive little bound volume we are 
favored with a collection of “‘ Philosophic Nuggets,” from Carlyle, 
Amiel, Ruskin, and Charles Kingsley. The selections do not 
seem to have been made at random, but are taken in something 
of continuous order from leading works or essays of the respect- 
ive authors. This gives a completeness to the extracts that very 
much enhances their value. In reading those from “ Sartor Re- 
sartus,” or from “ The Crown of Wild Olive,” for example, one 
gets the pith of these larger works. For the use of those who 
would become a little acquainted with the masterpieces of the 
above authors, this volume can be safely commended. 


Notices of several books received must be postponed to the next number 
for want of space in this. 
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